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N\HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.— The NEXT 
| MEETING of the SAE Te thay ee ay ftir y 
STREET, Piccadilly, on WEDNESD? Y, May 28, a P.M, when 
‘ -l > will be read by Mr. M. LONGWORTH 
PES. passerine’ F. ‘ MILNE, Secretary. 
11, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., May 15, 1902. 


B ACON SOCIETY.—Persons desirous of 
becoming MEMBERS, or of obtaining information, may apply 
Assisran? SEcRETARY, 11, Victoria Street, Westminster, . W. 


1s EXHIBITION ROYAL SOCIETY of 

PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS (founded 1601) NOW 
.—5i, Pall Mall East (near National Gallery). 

amebeieiais F. W. HAYWARD BUIT, Secretary. 








OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN, That the President and Council will proceed 
to ELECT, on TUBSDAY, June 17, ONE COUSINS ANNUITANT. 
Applicants for the Annuity, which is of the value of not more than 
S02, must be deserving Artists, Painters in Oil and Water Colours, 
sculptors, Architects, or Engravers in need of aid through unavoid- 
able failure of professional employment or other causes.—Forms of 
Application can be obtai pale f letter, addressed to the Secretary, 
Royal Academy of Arts. Piccadilly, W. ‘They must be filled in and 
xeturned on or before sca hcg M4 
order, 
7 FRED. A. EATON, Secretary. 


RT.—WATER-COLOUR PAINTING from 

NATURE (LANDSCAPE). LESSONS given by HARRY GOOD- 

WIN. Terms, Twenty-five Guineas One Month, either in England or 
on the Continent. — Address 4, Lisburne Crescent, ‘forquay, Devon. 


W ORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 7, 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1902 


ALBANI, SOBRINO, SQUIRE, BREMA, CROSSLEY, FOSTER, 
GREEN, HAS’, BLACK, LANE WILSON, PLUNKET GREENE. 


‘Gerontius’ (Elgar), ‘Temple’ (Walford Davies), ‘ Pathetic Sym- 
phony’ (Tschaikowsky), ‘St. Christopher’ (Horatio Parker), Third 
symphony (Brahms), ‘ Elijah,’ ‘ Messiah,’ &c 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0007. 
Oftice: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 

















and 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 


Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J P. (Chamberlain of London). 


Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


80 paid. 

NEMBERSHIP.—Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Fublisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
New spapers. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number ‘Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 25/. and the Women 20/. per annum each, and they include : — 

‘The ‘Royal Victoria Pension Fund,’’ which was established in 1887 
and d in 1897, to the great ad z News 
‘Trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
provides Pensions of 20/ a year each for Four Widows of Newsvendors. 
‘The Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this Fund as an 
appropriate Memorial of the Queen’s beneficent reign. 

The ‘Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 
Wom in, 20] , and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The Horace Marshall Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. ‘The enployés of that firm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but this privilege never haying been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
arising from the interest on this investment since 1887 

‘The “ Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 201 for One Year toa Man and 15/. for 
One Year toa Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 8c. 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 














Mi R. J. G. ANDERSON, late French Master at 
L Merchant Taylors’ School, desires TEMPORARY or PERMA- 
INENT WORK.—Address 34, Queen Square, W.C. 


A YOUNG FRENCH PROFRSSOR (M.A, LL.B., 
4 University of Paris) wishes to take a HOLIDAY ENGAGE- 
MENT as TUTOR in an English Gentleman’s Family for AUGUST 
and SEPTEMBER. No salary required. References exchanged — 
Write to M. H. Brats, 17, Rue Tronchet, Paris. 


ITERARY COMPANION.—An INVALID 

4 GENTLEMAN. of bookish tastes, who lives abroad, requires a 

LITERARY COMPANION and READER, who must be cultivated and 

refined, have a pleasant voice, good health, tact, be able to ride 

horsebac«, and write Shorthand Experience or taste for Authorship 

or Journalism would be great advantage. Very liberal salary.— 
Box 541, Willing’s, 125, Strand, W.C. 


Bok PUBLISHER requires a CLERK who has 

had some experience in the Manufacturing Department.— Write, 
with full particulars, and salary uired, to B., care of Anderson’s 
Advertising Agency, 14. Cockspur Street, 8S. W. 











ANY PUBLISHER'S TRAVELLER proceeding 
to CANADA, INDIA and the EAST, or the CAPE may hear of 


ANOTHER COMMISSION by applying t) M. B., the Atheneum P 
Bream’s Buildiogs, EC.) PP) ® eamaunaeae 


PGBs TON HIGH SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 
—WANTED, in SEPfEMBER, a GERMAN MISTRESS. Ex- 
perience and Degree (or equivalent) in Modern Languages essential. 
If English. must have resided several years in Germany.—Apply to the 
Heap Mistress before JUNE 7. 


(CouNTY BOROUGH of MIDDLESBROUGH 
TECHNICAL CLASSES. 

A TEACHER will be REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER NEXL to tea h 
Machine Const-uction, Apolied Mechani Math i Steam, 
Mechanical Engine>ring, and Practical, Plane, and Solid Geometry in 
accordance with the requirements of the Board of Education and the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. Salary 200/. per annum.—Further 

wticulars may be obtained from the Heap Masrrr, High School, 
Middlesbrough. 


LoOxDon COUNTY COUNCIL. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION BOARD. 


The LONDON TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS (for Primary 
and for Secondary Schools), to be established in connexion with the 
University of London, will be OPENED in QOCCOBEK NEXT. 

n the first instance the services «f Two Officers, a NORMAL 
MASTER and NORMAL MISTRESS, will be required, in addition to 
the PRINCIPAL (who will probably be the Professor of Education 
in the University). Each should hold a University Degree or its 
equivalent, have acquired suitable educational experience, and will be 
expected to devote his or her whole time to the work of the College. 

Applications are now invited for these Appointments. 

Among other duties the Normal Master and Normal Mistress will, 
under arrangements made and approved by the Principal, have the 
personal oversight of the Men and Women Students respectively, will 
give Lectures on Method and School Management, will supervise the 
attendance of the Students at the Practising Schools and preside at 
Criticism and Model Lessons, and generally act as Tutorsand Directors. 

‘The Salaries for the Normal Master and for the Normal Mistress will 
be 400; a year in each case. 

Forms of application and fuller information in reference to the duties 
and requirements may be obtained from the undersigned, as the 
Acting Secretary of the Local Committee. ‘The last day for the receipt 
of applications is June 16, 1902. 

Mey WM. GARNETT, Secretary of the Board. 

116, St. Martin's Lane, W.C., May 17, 1902. 


A S8I8TANt ART MASTER. 


The TECHNICAL EDUCATION RKOARD of the LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL is prepared to receive applications for the post of 
ASSISTANT MASTER for the DAY and EVENING CLASSES at 
es AO SCHOOL of ARTS and CRAFI's, Peckham 

oad, 8.E. 

The person appointed will be required to be in attendance for at 
least Two out of the Three Daily Sessions, and will not be permitted 
to take any other duties except with the consent of the Board. 

Preference will be given to a Candidate who, besides possessing goo1 
qualifications in General Drawing and Design, has rot experience in 
obs Designs for one or more branches of the various artistic 

8 


The person appointed will be required to commence work with the 
re-opening of the School on SEPTEMBER 22 NEXT. 

‘The commencing salary will be 1501. per annum, rising to 170i. by 
annual increments of 51. a year. 

Applications must be made on or before MONDAY, June 2, 1902, on 
Forms to be obtained from the undersigned 

WM. GARNETT, Secretary of the Board. 
116, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., May 15, 1902. 


S!: DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER. 


CLASSICAL LECTURER REQUIRED in OCTOBER. Stipend 150/., 
Rooms, and Capitation Fees. 

Particulars from the Paincirat, to whom applications should be 
sent by JUNE 7. 





























ARDENSHIP, TRINITY COLLEGE, 
GLENALMOND, PERTHSHIRE. 

The BISHOPS of the EPISCOPAL CHURCH in SCOTLAND desire 
to receive applicati from Grad of Universities of the United 
Kingdom in Holy Orders for the above Office, now VACANT through 
the resignation of Canon John Huntley Skrine, M.A. Applicants are 
requested to send six copies of printed Testimonials, restricted to four 
in number, together with three references, on or before JUNE 24, 
after which no applications can be received. 

Full information as to duties, emoluments, and other particulars 
may be obtained from J. G. Miter, 10, Blackfriars Street, Perth, 
Secretary of the College Council, to whom, also, all applications 
should be sent. 

Perth, May 13, 1902. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on JULY 2. 3, and 4, to fill up not less than 

FIVE RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, THREE NON-RESIDENTIAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply 
by letter to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


TJILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, JULY 8. 











a 
T° CUSTODIANS of PARISH REGIST 

and others.—A fee of TEN SHILLINGS is offered for Certificate 
of Birth of THOMAS TALBOYS, of Whiston. Yorkshire, and a further 
Reward of TEN SHII.LINGS for Certificate of his Marriage to Isabella 
. ‘Thomas Talboys is believed to have been born avout 1520, 
and married about 1550. 

A fee of TEN SHILLINGS is also offered for Certificate of Birth of 
CHARLES LBOYS, born not later than 17:4, and who died between 
1754 and 1765, and a further Reward of ‘TEN SHILLINGS for Certificate 
of his Marriage to Abigail , who was buried at Tetbury, 1791.— 
Reply, by letter, to C. T. Grerrinc & Sons, 4, Corbet Court, Graeechurch 
Street, London. 


FRANCE,.—The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sei. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (1 ancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. ‘Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully ‘Type-written. 

A few Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
and Berlin. 


A UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 
with accuracy and despatch at ls. 3d. per 1.000 words (over 10,000 
words at ls.). Carbon Copies half price. Keference to Authors. — 
Miss A. Kenr, The Reliance Typewriting Office, 565, Mansion House 
Chambers, E.C. 


MNYPE-WRITING.—To AUTHORS.—Eleven 
years’ experience in dealing with every sort of MSS. Terms, 
1s. per 1,000 words —Miss Hewerr, 3, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


























[YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Tr lati Ref to Authors. 
(cash): Ordinary English Prose, ls. 3d. per 1,000 words: 
charges on application.—Tue Cameripce Tvre-WritInc AGENCY, 10, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. (formeriy 8. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, 
Lewisham, 8.E.). 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS. &c., 
TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch, 8d 1,000, includ- 

ing paper and postage. Also Shorthand.—Miss N. E. Rovrinson, 8 
Westover Koad, Wandsworth Common, 8. W. 


, 

VYPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND. — Authors 

MSS , Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c , COPIED with accuracy and 

dispatch, 10d. per 1,000 words. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 

Condensed Keports furnished. Special ‘Terms for Contracts or large 

quantities. — Miss E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C 














NY PE-WRITING.—Novels, Plays, Essays, 
Reviews, Poetry, &c., Typed; or from Dictation (Shorthand if 
desired). Difticult MSS. a speciality. Six years’ experience. Dupli- 
cating. Specimens, Terms, and Authors’ References sent. Pupils 
taken.—Graunam, 34, Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 





['YPE-WRITING.— The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations,&c. Phonograph used. 
Legal and General Copying. Circulars. &c., Duplicated. Lessons 
given. Usual terms. References. Established 1893.—Sikzs & Sixgs, 
13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


(]‘YPE-WRITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words. 

Reproductions in any quantities. Estimates gladly given. High- 
class University Work.—Miss Prior, Carfax Type-Writing Office, 
Oxford. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short 

hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work. 
—Miss Burney, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably Hh chro Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 














\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
J» Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase. Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





A THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
dto SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 





DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
qui —36, Sack ville Street, W. 





XPERIENCED and energetic SUB-®DITOR 
REQUIRED for PROVINCIAL EVENING PAPER in con- 
junction with Morning Daily. Mut be a well-informed Writer of 
Notes, and capable to assist in Reporting on pressure.—Give full 
particulars of experience, age, &c., with Specimens of Work, to X. L., 
<are of Street's, 30, Cornhill, E.C. 








Bo°ks, MSS., &c.—Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 

Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made 
for Probate, &c. Auction Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. Estab. 1809. 





to 
PERIODICAL PRINTING. —13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 








in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS senv gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also r ded.—Medical, &c., A 
Lim , 22, Craven Street. Trafalgar Square. WC. Fens 


Address, ‘‘ Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 





SOLICITOR. would like to meet with a 

GENTLEMAN who would SHARE ROOMS near the Temple. 
Unexceptionable references required and given.—H., Atheneum 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 

PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 


ART, 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS by 
ARTISTS of the PRE - RAPHAELITE 
SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by 


OLD MASTERS. 
AUTOTYPES of SELECTED 


WORKS from the PARIS SALONS, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 


LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition. With upwards of 
120 Miniature Photograpbs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of refer- 
ence the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








Catalogues. 


UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
BOOKS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
All perfectly New in condition. 
MAY LIST (No. 328) NOW READY. 
W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also a CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE at 
DISCOUNT PRICES and a CATALOGUE of FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
Search of Hoos chat psx hy oan’ meny csc stp tel 
from their large Stock. a ‘ ee me 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


CATALOGUE, No. 35.—Drawings by Turner, 

Varley, Prout, Hunt, &c.-Engravings by and after Turner, 
Hogarth, Girtin, Constable, &c.—Etchings by Millet, Whistler, &c.— 
illustrated Rooks—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W™. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Kichmond, Surrey. 


HEFFER & SONS, of Cambridge, have a 

e CATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 

in all Classes of Literature. English and Foreign, in the press, which 
they will be pleased to send post free to any one applying for it 


‘O BUOOKSELLERS.—If you have not yet 
secured PROSPECTUSES and DUMMY SAMPLE PART of the 
EDINBURGH FOLIO SHAKESPEARE, Mt. Grant Ricwarps will be 
Erinn Gea on application. 
0} ZTE CATALOGUE and NEW LIST J CAT 8 
this SEASON now ready. reiciaemenacneatves 
Orders for 250 ‘World's Classics” Prospectuses supplied with 
Imprint. 

















> 

OOKs WANTED. — 25s. each offered.—Curzon’s 
Persia, 2 vols. 1892—In Memoriam, First Edition, 1850-—Geo. 
Meredith's Poems, 1851—Hewlett's Earthwork out of ‘Tuscany, First 
Edition, 1895—Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor Trans., 3 vols.—Symonds’s 
Italian Literature. 2 vols. 1881-9—Whistler's Gentle Art, Large taper, 
1890—Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols. 1890—Cook's Foxhunting, 1826—Hissey’s 
Drive through England, 1885—Gamonia, 1837—Shirley’s Deer Parks, 
1867—Collyn’s Wild Red Deer, 1862—Desperate Remedies, 3 vois. 1871— 
Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols. 1878—Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols. 1881— 
Jesse's Richard I1I., 1862—Andrew Lang's Ballads, 1872— Warwickshire 
Hunt, 1837—Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 2 vols. First Edition, 
1882. 100,000 KOOKS FOR SALE and WANTED By far the largest 
and most valuable Stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BKaxen’s Great 
Bookshops, 14 and 16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


TeX KRIDGE W#LLS.—Comfortably FUR- 

NISHED sITT(NG-ROOM and ONE or 1WO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & CU. 
Stition. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 








AINTING.—A beautiful LANDSCAPE, with 
Figures, Cattle, and Goats, 30 inches by 27 inches, attributed to 
Romney. In the possession of Vendor's Family in the Lake District 
a century or more, and handed down as painted by Romney in his 
early career. Full investigation.— Offers Baruam, 44, Chancery Lane. 











Sales by Auction. 
Curiosities. 
TUESDAY, May 27, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
M®. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
On TUESDAY NEXT, 
JAPANESE and CHINESE CURIOS, BRONZES, 
CHINA and ARMOUR from JAPAN, 
Also a fine JADE SEAL, 
SILKS, EMBROIDERIES, ROBES, 
CHINA and other ORNAMENTS from Pekin, 
And a great number of very interesting CURIOS from all Parts. 
Catalogues may be had on application. 
On view day prior from 10 till 5 and morning of Sale. 





Second Day’s Sale of Japanese Curios. 
THURSDAY, May 29, at half-past 12. 
ME J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
on THURSDAY NEXT, 
The SECOND PORTION of' JAPANESE EMBROIDERIES, 
SCRFENS, &c., 
Brought from Japan by Mr. KIYOHIDE NOMURA, of Kioto. 
On view Wednesday from 10 to 4. 





Photographic Cameras and Accessories by L«ading Makers, 
Electrical and Scientific Apparatus. 
FRIDAY 30th inst, at half-past 12 o'cleck. 
R, J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, 
SPECIAL LENSES, and other ACCESSORIES by Best Makers, 
in perfect order and ccndition, ELECTRICAL ACCUMULATORS, 
INDUCTION COILS, and other APPARATUS ; also 
TELEPHONE APPARATUS, 
several very fine MICRUSCOPES, 
with complete Sets of Eyepieces and Object Glasses, 
CINEMATOGRAPHS and FILMS, PHONOGRAPHS and RECORDS, 
and many LOTS of MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 
On view day prior 2 to5and morning of Sale. 
Catalog on applicati 








Benin Works of Art. 
M® J. C. STEVENS will OFFER for SALE, 
On TUESDAY, June 3. 
A COLLECTION of BENIN WORKS of ART, 
which is probably the Finest in the World. 
‘There are no less than 
539 SPECIMENS in BRONZE, 
CAST and HAMMEKED BRASS, 
WROUGHT IRON, 
CARVED IVORY and WOOD, 


which were taken by the British Punitive Expedition under the 
Command of Admiral Rawson. 


Catalogues in course of preparation. 
On view day prior from 10 till 4 and day of Sale at 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





Birds’ Eggs. 
i" R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
on THURSDAY, June 5, at half-past 12 o'clock, 

The CONCLUDING PORTION of the COLLECTION of EGGS 
formed by the late PHILIP CROWLEY, F.Z.S., &c., 
including many rare and beautiful Eggs, Fgg Cabinets, &c. 
Also a SELECTION of EGGS 
from the CALINETS of H. NOBLE, Esq., F.Z.S., &c., 
who is rearrangirg his Collection, including 
EGGS of the PECTORAL and BAIR D'S SANDPIPER, 
WHITE'S THRUSH, POMATHORINESKUA, GREY PLOVER, 
GOLDEN EAGLE, and other varieties. 

Also 
An EGG of the EPYORNIS MAXIMUS, an EGG of the MOA, 
and an EGG of the GREAT AUK. 

Catalogues in course of preparation. 

38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Library of the late H. SQUIRE, Esq., C.C. (ty 
order of the Kxecutors), 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.c. 
on TUESDAY, June 3, and Following Day, at ten minutes past ? o’elock: 
precisely, the LIBRARY of the late H. SQUIRE, Esq., C.C. (by order- 
of the Executors), comprising a long Series of Works relating to. 
London—Standard and Miscellaneous Books in all Branches of Litera- 
ture, both English and Foreign. 


Library of the late JOSEPH JACKSON HOWARD, Esq.» 
F.S.A. LL D., Maltravers Herald Extraordinary, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on TUESDAY, June 17, and Three Following Days, at ten minutes 
=e 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable LIBRARY formed by the late 
or. J. J. HOWARD. comprising a long Series of Works on County 
and Family History, Genealogy, &c. ” 








Library of the late A. READ, Esq, (by order of the Executors), 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
DURING JUNE, the LIBRARY of the late A. READ, Esq. (by order of 
the Executors), comprising Early Printed Kooks, Works relating to. 
America, Manuscripts on Vellum, with Miniatures, &c. 





Manuscript Collections formed by the late JOSEPH 
JACKSON HOWARD, Esq., LL.D. FSA. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47. Leicester Square, W.C, 
DURING JULY, the important MANUSCRKIPL COLLECTIONS of the 
late J. J HOWARD, Esq., Maltravers Herald, comprising ‘Transcripts 
of unique Pedi nd Visitati —Copies of Ancient Deeds and 
Charters—Old Historical Documents— Drawings of Arms — Kubbings 
from Brasses—Ex-Libris, &c 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. 

On TUESDAY, May 27, GRAND and COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTES, ORGANS, VIOLINS, and other Musical Property. 

On TUESDAY, May 27, and Following Day,a 
we of BRITISH, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL POSTAGE 

On THURSDAY, May 29, and Following Day, 
ENGRAVINGS, WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, and PAINTINGS, 

On FRIDAY, June 6, OBJECTS of ART— 
Jewellery—Silver and Sheffield Plate—Antique Furniture. 

On WEDNESDAY, June 11. upwards of ONE 
HUNDRED PIANOFORTES from the STOCK of Messrs. HOPKINSON 
& HOPKINSON, of New Bond Street. 

On FRIDAY, June 13, the COLLECTION of 
PICTURES of the late JOSEPH JACKSON HOWARD, Esq., and the 
BIRCH. Bea” PICrURES and DRAWINGS of the late DOWNWARD 











Rare and valuxble Books, including the Property of the late 
G. H. DIXON, Esq. (removed Srom Cumberland)—a Col- 
lection af Books on Costume—Mezzotint Portraits, §c.—Oil 
Painting of Alexander Pope by Richardson, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
JCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C, on 
WEDNESDAY, May 28, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, rare and 
valuable BOOKS, including an extensive and interesting Collection 
of Books on Costume, comprising Bonnard et Duplessis, Costume 
Historique, 5 vols —Jacq in, I graphie de Costume—Kacinet, 
Costume Historique, 6 vols., and many others on the same subject— 
Lodge's Portraits, 4 vols. Large Paper—‘The Houghton Gallery, 2 vols.— 
Lord Vernon's Dante, 3 vols.—Shaw's Illuminated Ornaments, with 
Miniatures on vellum inserted—the Art Journal, 56 vols., handsomely 
bound in half-morocco - Alpine Journal, 20 vols.—Annals of Sporting, 
13 yols.—Fur and Feather Series, Large Paper, 9 vols., and others on 
Spo: ting—Books with Coloured Plates by Kowlandson, Alken, &c.— 
Gawin Douglas’s Zneid of Virgil, 1553, and others in Early English 
Literature — Roger Williams’s American Grammar, 1643, and other 
interesting Americana—Tennyson's Helen's Tower, Original Wrapper— 
Lamb’s Rosamund Gray, 1798, and other First Editions of Esteemed 
Authors—Scientific Books and Works on Natural History—also an Oil 
Painting of Alexander Pope by Jonathan Kichardson—Mezzotint Por- 
traits, Framed Prints, and Engravings, &c. 


‘To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, June 3, and ‘Iwo Foilowing Days (Wednesday excepted), 
at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKs, comprising Pyne’s History 
of the Royal Residences, coloured copy, 3 vols old morocco—Turner’s 
Views in England and Wales, 2 vols. —Collinson’s History of Somerse*, 
2 vols.—Horstield’s Sussex, 2 vols.—Hamilton’s Volcanos of the Two 
Sicilies, Coloured Plates—Grammont’s Memoirs, by Horace Walpole 
—Lucan’s Pharsalia, and other issues from the Strawberry Hill Press, 
33 vols.—Camden Society's Publications, 88 vols.—a long Series of Han- 
sard’s Parliamentary Debates—the Historical Writings of Macaulay, 
Froude, Fieeman, Lecky, &c., and other Stand: Books in General 
Literature. 


Catal on 








WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 


Animportant Collection of Pictures, chiefly of the Dutch and 
Early English Schools, 


ESSRS. ROBINSON & FISHER are _ in- 
structed to SELL, at their Rooms, as above. on THURSDAY, 
May 29, at 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of DUTCH PICTURES 
and EARLY ENGLISH PORTRAITS, including a very fine Portrait 
of Lady Mary Arundell of Wardour, seated in a Landscape, by J. 
Hoppner, RK A., purchased at the Stowe Sale in 1848 a full-length 
Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Hamil T. Gainsb gh, R.A., and 
Examples by 
Sir W. Beechey 





Sir T. Lawrence 


Claude Murillo G. Romney 
Mark Gerards Mireveldt J. Ruysdael 

ogart J. Opie, R.A. Van der Neer 
Sir G. Koeller Sir H. Raeburn Sir D. Wilkie. 
Sir P. Lely 


May be viewed three days prior and Catalogues had. 


EASTHAM, CHESHIRE, 
Important Sale by order of Mr. ASPJNALL TOBIN. 


ESSRS. CORKHILL & JOB will SELL by 

AUCTION, at EASTHAM HOUSE, EASTHAM, near BIRKEN- 
HEAD. on MONDAY, May 26. and Four Following Days, the high-class 
ANTIQUE and MODERN HOUSEHULD APPOINTMENTS, including 
genuine Old Oak Furniture—very valuable Oil Painting, The ‘Temple 
of Apollo, by Claude Lorraine, from the Altieri Palace, Rome—OUld 
Coloured and Plain Engravings—Antique B!ue and White China—about 
600 oz. Silver~Horse—Carriages-— Cattle, &c. 

On view Saturday, 24th inst. oe may be had from the 
AvcTionerrs, 86 and 86,1, Grange Road, Birkenhead Teleph % 








The valuable Collectionof Coins and Medals of thelate HENRY 
W. CHOLMLEY, E:q , of Howsham Hali, York. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C_, on MONDAY, May 26.and Four Following Days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the valuable COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS 
of the late HENRY W. CHOLMLEY, Esq., of Howsham Hall, York, 
and that of a Member of the Numismatic Society of London. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had; illustrated Copies, price 
One Shilling each. 


The valuable Library of the late WILLIAM TWOPENNY, 
Esq., of Woodstock Park, Sittingbourne, 


M ES8ks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 26, and Three Following Days. 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of the late WILLIAM 
TWOPENNY, Esq., of Woodstock Park, Sittingbourne, comprising 
Standard English and Foreiga Literature-— Historical Works and Bio- 
graphies —Works of Keference—Books of Architecture, Antiquities 
and Fine Arts, Topography—Early English Poetry, including Muilton’s 
Paradise Lost, First Edition—the Best Editions of the Elizabethan 
1 ists — lesiology — Publicati of Learned Societies—rare 
Tracts relating to Charles I and Il., the Civil War, and the Commor- 
wealth—scarce Early Americana—Voyages and ‘Travels—Hooks illus- 
trated by Bewick and Cruikshank-—Grimm’s Fairy ‘rales, First Edition 
—Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, First Edition—the Writings cf 
Defoe, Swift, and Sterne, First Editions—Rogers’s Italy and Poems, 
Proofs, Presentation Copies—Turner'’s Southern Coast, Large Paper, 
and Engravings fom his other Works, &c., all in fine Library Condi- 
tion, and principally bound by Hering, F. Bedford, Riviere, Holloway, 
Ramage, and other eminent Binders. 














Weils. 


lil, Birkenhead. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
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the Library of a Gentleman, deceased, and a Collection 0 
The ry Books on Ornament, " v 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street. Strand, W.C.. on FRIDAY. May 30, and Following Day, and 
MONDAY, June 2, at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of a GENTLE- 
MAN, deceased, comprising Works on Archeology and Topography— 
Kooks illustrated by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Leech, Blake. and 
others—the Historical Writings of Dr. Doran, Miss Freer. &c — 
Ackermann’s Microcosm of London—a remarkable Collection of Rub- 
bings of Brasses and Slabs—the Publications of the Burlington Fine- 
acts Club—Hooks of Prints— French Lilustrated Works — Sander’s 
keichenbachia and other Kooks on Natural History—Works on Archi- 
tecture, Design, Comstruction, Views, &c. Other Properties, compris- 
ing Books relating to Ireland, including a Coloured Copy of Malton’s 
Views of Dublin—First Editions of the Writings of Stephen Phillips— 
The Connoisseur, Edition de Luxe—Audubon and Bachman’s Quad- 
rupeds of North America—a valuable Collection of Books on Ornament, 
Design, Patterns, &c., for the various Industrial Arts. The Property 
of a GENTLEMAN, including Voyages and Travels—Walton’s Com- 
pleat Angler, Fourth Edition— Works on Gardening, Botany, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, June 3, and Four Following Days, 
at i o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, com- 
rising a number of rare and valuable Works in English Literature, of 
the periods of Queen Elizabeth and King James L., including Original 
Editions of the Writings of Lord Bacon, Bunyan, Sir ‘T. Browne, Sir 
John Davies, 8. Daniel. ‘I. Decker, Massinger, Middleton, Marlowe, 
Milton, Warner, Whetstone, and other less-known Writers-a Series 
of Works with Notices and Ref es to Shakespeare, with First and 
Second Folio Editions of his Piays—Writings of Kichardson, Fielding, 
Smollett, Goldsmith, Johnson, &c.—a Collection of the Works of 
Charles Dickens (the he woke) of E. LAYTON, Esq.) —First Editions of 
Byron, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Lever, Thackeray, &c.—fine Books 
of Prints and Architecture, including a Series of Ackermann’s Works— 
Original Drawings of Burne-Jones, ‘Thackeray, Ernest Griset, &c.— 
Illuminated Hore, Antiphonali, &c.—Original Autograph Manuscripts 
and Autograph Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb, Dickens, Shelley, 
Pope, Walpole, &c.—fine Sporting Books—fine French Illustrated 
Books, gg Books, Laborde and La Fontaine, Military and Civil Cos- 
tumes, &e. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The remaining Portion of the valuable Collection of Americana 


Sormed by MARSHALL C, LEFFERTS, Esq., of New York. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AE at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, 
‘Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY. June 9, and Following y, at 1 o'clock 
precisely. the remaining PORTION of the va'uable COLLECTION of 
AMERICANA formed by MARSHALL C. LEFFERTS, Esq., 0: ew 
York, including rare Works on Virginia by Beverley, Bonocil, Bullock, 
iburk, Gray, Hamor, Hartlib, Jones, Lederer, Smith, Stith, Williams, 
«& -.—scarce ‘Tracts on New England by Kishop, Kurrough. Byfield, Fox, 
Gostoo, Higgenson, Howgill, Hubbard, Josselyn, Lechford, Merlin, 
Pa'mer, Stephenson, Ward, Welde, Williams, &c. — Eliot's Indian 
i.ble, 1663—Eariy Voyages and ‘Travels—Works on the Indian Wars, 
‘Witchcraft, the Revolution, State and Local History, Biography, &c.— 
Peter Martyr's Decades (Four Editions)—Scott’s Model Government of 
New Jersey, 1685—Franklin’s Cato Major (uncut)—Columbus Letter, 
£194, &e., chiefly in fine uncut condition and in choice modern Bindings. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


NOW READY, REPRINE OF TENTH EDITION. 
Reyal Bvo, cloth, 45s. 


AY’3 PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. A 
Treatise on the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of 
Parliament. Tenth Edition. 


Rooks I. and II. Edited by Sir REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, 
K.C B., Clerk of the House of Commons. 

Kk d by ALFRED BONHAM-CARTER, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, a Member of the Court of Referees 
of Private Bills (House of Commons). 

“The present form of the treatise is Sir Reginald Palgrave’s own ; 
it isa monument of his labour and of his skill, and will be as useful 
to students in the British, American, and Colonial Universities as to 
members of all Parliaments in the British Empire.”—Atheneum. 


ee Wm. Clowes & Sons, Limited, Law Publishers, 7, Fleet 
treet. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


“Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercury. 


G. Stoneman, 40, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, 


price Sixpence, 
STRONOMY for the YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
G. Stoneman, 40, Warwick Lane, E.O. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
T.,HE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 


Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
— g the Present Time. Second Edition. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 
.R.A.8. 


G. Stoneman, 40, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8 


1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 


a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
I F} 


(TPBACHERS’ 





A Portion of the valuable Library at Narford Hall, Norfolk, 
principally collected by Sir ANDREW FOUNTAINE, 
during the reigns of Queen Anne and King George LI. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
treet, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 11, and Three Followin; 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, a SELECTION of valuable BOOKS an 
MANUSCRIPTS from the LIBRARY of Sir ANDREW FOUNTAINE 
(of Narford Hall, Norfolk), collected by him in the reigns of Queen 
Anne and Kings George I. and II., comprising very rare English Books 
and Tracts of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (chiefly Poets 
and Dramatists), including many old Plays, amongst which is the 
Merry Devil of Edmonton of 1608, others by G. Chapman, John Ford, 
John Lilly, Shackerley Marmion, John Marston, Ph. Massinger, Thos. 
Middleton, Thos. Nabbes, Jas. Shirley, John Webster, &c., including 
several Anonymous Plays p y Shakespeare—a very fine 
copy of the First Edition of Boccaccio’s Fall of Princes, by Lydgate, 
Pynson, 1494—Albion’s Queene, 1600—a fine Illuminated Manuscript of 
-Gower's Confessio Amantis (Fourteenth Century), @ Norman-French 
Manuscript on Chess (Fourteenth Century), and other English Manu- 
scripts—Manuscript and Printed Hore and other Service Kooks—very 
rare Books, chiefly in Italian, Spanish, and French, including the Botti- 
celli Dante, with all the 19 Engravings—Romances of Chivalry—Bibles 
and New Testaments in various Languages—fine Books of Prints and 
Architectural Works by Du Cerceau, De l‘Orme, &c.—rare Works on 
America, &c.—Frobisher’s Three Voyages, with the rare Map, 1578— 
many Books in tine English and Foreign Bindings, some on Large 
Paper and some Printed on Vellum, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; illustrated 
copies, price 2s. 6d. each. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square: 

On MONDAY, May 26, and Four Following Days, 

at 1 o’clock, the important COLLECTION of WORKS of ART, 

chiefly Italian and of the Gothic and Renaissance Times, the Property 
of Signor STEFANO BARDINI, of Florence. 


On WEDNESDAY, May 28, at 1 o’clock, fine 
OLD ENGLIGH SILVER PLATE of A. SWINGLER, Esq., and from 
other Private Collections. 

On THURSDAY, May 29, at 2 o’clock, choice 
WINES from the Cellars of the MARQUIS of BRISTOL, J.0. MAUND, 
Esq., Col. ROSS, and the late EDWARD MARTIN, Esa. 

On FRIDAY, May 30, at 2 o’clock, fine OLD 
WINES and rare BRANDIES, the Property of the Right Hon. 
HENRY CHAPLIN, M.P. 

On FRIDAY, May 30, at 3 o’clock, CHAM- 
PAGNES and CLARETS, the Property of the EARL of COVENTRY, 
the late HENRY MICHOLLS, Esq., and from other Cellars. 

On SATURDAY, May 31, at 1 o’clock, PIC- 


TURES by OLD MASTERS of the late Sir HENRY BEDINGFELD, 
Part., the late General A. W. H. MEYRICK, and others. 














ARLIAMENT and. TRADE-UNIONS; Pictures 
and Sculpture at the Paris Salons; Architecture at the Royal 
Academy (II.); Architecture at the Royal Scottish Academy ; Improve- 
ments at Covent Garden Opera House; An Artistic Poster; New 
Dining-Room and Boudoir, Welbeck Abbey ; &c.—See the BUILDER 
ot May 24 (4d. ; by post, 4jd.). Through any Newsagent, or direct from 
the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 


UTHANASIA. By 8S. D. WILLIAMs. With 
Preface by ROSEMARYCRAWSHAY. From her at 12. Warwick 
Road, Paddington, GRATIS. ‘A remarkable essay.” —Saturday Review. 








by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


Published by Stoneman,40, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


In SIXTEEN MONTHLY PARTS, 
ls. 6d. each net. 


THE 


NATURAL HISTORY 
OF PLANTS. 


Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and 
Distribution. 





From the German of the late 
ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN 
(Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna). 
By F. W. OLIVER, M.A. D.Sc. 
(Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London), 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 


LADY BUSK, B.Sc., and 
Mrs, M. F. MACDONALD, B.Sc. 





WITH ABOUT TWO THOUSAND 
ORIGINAL WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Illustrated Prospectus spost free on 
application. 


London: 
BLACKIE & SON, LimITED, 50, Old Bailey, E.C, 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


ee ee 


ENGLISH LAW and the RENAIS- 
SANCE (the Kede Lecture for 1901). With 
some Notes. By F, W. MAITLAND, LL.D. 
Hon. D.C.L., Downing Professor of the Laws 
of England in the University uf Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s, 6d. 

English Historical Review.—‘‘ Short though the volume be, 
it is full of good matter; and by no means the least of its 
merits is that it is expressed in a lively and incisive style; 
nor is the quality of ‘airy fancy,’ so essential to a good 
historian, absent from its pages.” 


Oxford Magazine.—“ In the Rede Lecture we see the Down- 
ing Professor at his very best—brilliant, witty, deftly hana- 
ling great historical truths in such a manner as to show 
something, but not too much, of their importance, wearing 
his learning lightly, as an athlete’s garb.” 


The HISTORY of ENGLISH LAW 
before the TIME of EDWARD I. By Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A. LL.D., 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barris- 
ter-at-Law, and F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo, Second Edition, 40s. 

In this Edition the First Chapter, on ‘The Dark 
Age in Legal History,’ by Prof. MAITLAND, is 
new. 

Spectator.—‘‘ It is, perhaps, not too much to say that no 
more important contribution than this has been made to 
legal literature in this century. As a whole, we have 
nothing but gratitude to express for a work which goes far 


to redeem that neglect of its history which has too long 
been the scandal of English law.” 


DOMESDAY-BOOK and BEYOND. 
Essays in Early English History. By F. W. 
MAITLAND, LL.D. Royal 8vo, 15s. 

Athenaum.—‘‘ The advent of a new book from the pen of 

Prof. Maitland is always an event of importance in the 
world of law and history......There are points, no doubt, in 
the author’s conclusions which are open to some question, 
and in a few—a very few—cases he may possibly be mis- 
taken ; but it is at least safe to say that Domesday students 
owe him a real debt of gratitude for his perfect and 
scrupulous candour.” 


TOWNSHIP and BOROUGH, being 


the Ford Lectures delivered in the University 
of Oxford in the Michaelmas Term, 1897. By 
F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D. Royal 8vo, 10s. 


POLITICAL THEORIES of the 
MIDDLE AGE. By Dr. OTTO GIERKE, 
Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by F. W. 
MAITLAND, Litt.D. Royal 8vo, 10s, 

Spectator.—‘*We can recall no volume of recent years, 
perhaps none since Maine’s ‘ Ancient Law,’ which has been 
so illuminating a contribution to legal philosophy as this 
translation of a chapter in Dr. Gierke’s greater work with 

Prof. Maitland’s introduction and commentary.” 


BRACTON’S NOTE BOOK. A Col- 


lection of Cases decided in the King’s Courts 
during the Reign of Henry the Third, Anno- 
tated by a Lawyer of that time, seemingly by 
HENRY of BRATTON. Edited by F, W. 
MAITLAND, LL.D. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 
3/. 3s. net, 


ESSAYS on the TEACHING of 
HISTORY. By I. W. MAITLAND, H. M. 
GWATKIN, R. L. POOLE, W. E. HEIT- 
LAND, W. CUNNINGHAM, J. R. TANNER, 
W. H. WOODWARD, C. H. K. MARTEN, 
W. J ASHLEY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Athenaum.—“ A small book, but a very important one.” 


ANNALS of POLITICS and CUL- 
TURE (1492-1899). By G. P. GOOCH, M.A.,, 
late Scholar of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

Academy.— It is nothing less than a general chronology, 
from 1492 to 1899 (inclusive), covering the principal European 
nations (and, of course, America), with the chief events in 
Asiatic or other extra-European countries that have bearing 
on world-history...... By an admirable idea making for clear- 
ness, political history has its chronolegy on the left-hand 
page, while the other departments, under the genera! head- 
ing of ‘Culture,’ are dealt with in a parallel column on the 
right-hand page; so that the politics and culture of each 
year are set forth side by side.” 

Atheneum.—* The book will be indispensable in a library.” 


London: C. J, CLAY & SONS, Cambridge 
University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 
ENCYCLOPADIA BIBLICA. A 


Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. T. K. 
CHEYNE, D.Litt. D.D., and J. SUTHERLAND 
BLACK, M.A. LL.D., assisted by many contributors 
in Great Britain, Europe, and America. Now ready, 
Vols. I., II., and II. (A—D, E—K, and L—P). Imperial 
8vo, cloth, price 20s. net; half-leather, price 25s. net; 
full leather, price 30s. net; paper boards (thin paper), 
price 20s. net. 
[Vol. 1V. (completing the work) in the Press, 


“It is not an exaggeration to say that no Bible dictionary 
in England or elsewhere is more fearlessly scientific, or 
more completely abreast of the most advanced knowledge 
of the day. The editorial part of the work is unusually 
good; we have nothing but admiration for the exactness 
and uniformity with which the standard has been kept up 
through a vast variety of subjects dealt with by many 
hands, both English and continental.”’—Saturday Keview. 


ENCYCLOPASDIA BIBLICA. To 


be issued in Sixteen consecutive Monthly parts, price 
5s. net each. Now ready. Part I. (A—Ar) containing 
ACTS of the APOSTLES (Prof. Schmiedel), AGRI- 
CULTURE (H. W. Hogg), AMOS (Prof. Cheyne), 
ANTICHRIST, APOCALYPSE (Prof. Bossuet), APOCA- 
LYPTIC LITERATURE (Prof. Charles), APOCRYPHA 
(Dr. M. R. James), ARAM, ARAMAIC (Prof. Néldeke), 
and about 400 other Articles. Part II. (Ar—Bi) con- 
taining ARK of the COVENANT (Prof. Cheyne), ARMY 
(Rev. W. H. Bennett), ASSYRIA (L. W. King), 
BABYLON (T. G. Pinches), BABYLONIA (L. W. King), 
BAPTISM (Canon Robinson), BARJESUS (Prof. 
Schmiedel), BENJAMIN (H. W. Hogg), and about 500 
other Articles. 





[A copy sent anywhere on approval, 


The EPISTLE of PSENOSIRIS. 


An Original Document from the Diocletian Persecution 
of the Christians (Papyrus 713, British Museum). 
Edited by ADOLF DEISSMANN, Professor in the 
University of Heidelberg. Translated from the German 
by MAURICE A. CANNEY, M.A. Containing Fac- 
simile Plate of the Papyrus. Crown 8vo, clotb, price 
2s. 6d. net. 


In this essay Prof. Deissmann (author of ‘ Bible Studies,’ 
&c.) deals with a papyrus leaf discovered some years ago 
amongst otber papyri. The leaf contains an ancient letter, 
as to the interpretation of which Prof. Deissmann claims to 
have made a new discovery. The letter seems to have been 
written in troublous times. Prof. Deissmann gives a vivid 
picture of the circumstances of persecution under which he 
supposes it to have been written and of the characters men- 
tioned. The book is in the form of an essay, not of a 
“commentary.” 


REVISED CATECHISM: being an 


Examinationand Revision of the Westminster Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism. By the Rev. DUFF MACDONALD, 
B.D., Minister of South Dalziel Parish, Motherwell. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


The teaching of the Shorter Catechism has been revised 
again and again, but the man engrossed in commerce or 
industry cannot tell where to find all the commentaries or 
essays in some corner of which these revisions lie scattered 
about. Modern scholarship has done a great deal, but, 
unfortunately, its best results have not been systematically 
brought close to the great body of the people. Hence one 
might expect that an examination of a book so well known 
as the Shorter Catechism might be helpful in many ways, 
and in the short examination attempted in this book the 
great endeavour has been to make every statement easy to 
understand. 








SHALL we UNDERSTAND the 
BIBLE? By the Rev. T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, price 1s. net. 

“*Marked by remarkable lucidity, by direct speaking, and 
by fearless courage.” — Aberdeen Journal. 
“Just the kind to stimulate interest in the Bible, and to 


promote an intelligent understanding of it.” 
Christian Commonwealth. 





SCOTTISH MEN of LETTERS in 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By HENRY GREY 
GRAHAM, Author of ‘Social Life of Scotland in the 
Eighteenth Century.’ Demy 8vo, cloth, containing 
32 Full-page Portraits, price 18s. 


“Fall of charm and interest...... Mr. Graham has shown 
how literary biography may be made more attractive than 
many a creation of fiction.” — Times. 

“*The hook is readable on every page, and throws much 
light on the literary history of the modern Athens. Mr. 
Graham has, indeed, used his wide acquaintance with the 
diaries and memoirs of the eighteenth century to good 
advantage, and given usa book more readable than most 
novels, as well as full of instruction.” — World, 





A, & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
LORD MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


By E, B, IWAN-MULLER. 


With Portraits of Lord Milner and Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 1 vol. 15s. net. 


*,* In ‘Lord Milner and South Africa’ Mr. Iwan-Miiller examines the genealogy of the present situation as far back 
as 1815. In order to do justice to Lord Milner's policy it is essential to know not only how he handled the pieces he found 
upon the board, but how they came to be in the position in which he found them. 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Problems In European 
Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, and Central Asia. 
By HENRY NORMAN, M.P., Author of ‘Peoples and Problems of the Far East,’ ‘The Real Japan,’ &c. 


With 137 Illustrations and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.— Ought to be read and pondered by all who take an intelligent interest in the world politics 
of the present day. It appears at a most timely moment, and fills a gap which has long been felt by those who desire 
enlightenment upon the aims and policy of Russia. He gives usa record of his travels, written throughout with great 


charm of style and bright descriptive touches.”’ 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


By ARCHIBALD R, COLQUHOUN, Author of ‘ The Overland to China,’ &c., 
With 3 Maps and 122 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


TIMES.—“ A valuable contribution to the political literature of the day. The political and commercial positions of 
the various Powers in the Pacific are clearly set forth in a manner which provides materials for forming a judgment as to 


— THE NEARER EAST. 


By D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. 
With Coloured Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. (Regions of the World, Vol. IT. 
ACADEM Y.—“*‘ The Nearer East’ is the great highway to the Far East, and every day it is becoming of more 
importance to Europe. This book makes its appearavce at an opportune moment, and will hold a valued place among 
books of reference on international politics.” 


THE GUIDE TO PARIS,—1902 Edition. 


EVERYBODY’S PARIS. 


A Practical Guide, containing Information as to Means of Locomotion, Hotels, Restaurants, Cafés, Theatres, Shops, 
Museums, Buildings, and Monuments, Daily Life and Habits, the Curiosities of Paris, &c. A Rapid 
and Easy Method of Seeing Everything in a Limited Time and at a Moderate Cost. 
With many Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. Crown 8vo, paper, 1s. 6d. net; or in cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


SKETCH.—“ No one should go to Paris without it.”’ 


CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. THE 
bated by SR. Cloth, 3 CORONATION NONSENSE-BOOK. 


Illustrated by S. R. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
By the PORT and ARTIST of 


(Twelfth Thousand, 
TIMES.—“ Decidedly above the average in wit, humour, ‘Clara in Blunderland.’ 
Cloth, 2s.; paper covers, ls. 


and good nature. All the ideas with which the original 


FICTION. 
TIN THE FOG. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. Illustrated by F. D, Steele. Cloth, 2s. 64. 
ATHEN/EUM.—“ One must quarrel with Mr, Davis only for the very unusual reason that his excellent little book 
is too short. He tells a first-rate detective story with great originality. His narrative is cast in a simple, straightforward, 
calm style that reminds one of Edgar Allan Poe.” 


THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN. By Octave 


FEUILLET. With an Introduction by Mr. HENRY HARLAND, 3 Coloured Plates by Simon Guilhelm, a Photo- 
gravure, and Portraits. 7s. 6d. [‘‘.A Century of French Romance.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ There is throughout the characterization an easy air of mastery over the material. Feuillet 
permits no straining after effect : the whole thing is harmonious and preportioned. There ought to be no reader so old 
but he would be glad to renew his youth in the associations of a story so haunting and idyllic.” 


MADAME BOVARY. By Gustave Flaubert. With an Intro- 


duction by Mr. HENRY JAMES, 3 Coloured Plates by Georges Jeanniot, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 7s. 6d. 
[‘* A Century of French Romance.” 


SCARLET AND HYSSOP. 


By E. F. BENSON. 6s. [Highth Thousand. 


_ PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Scathing in satire. The interest never flags fora moment. There are many pages of 
witty dialogue. It is a really brilliant piece of work, unsurpassed by anything Mr. Benson has given us.” 


THE ASSASSINS. | THE STORY OF EDEN. 


By N. M. MEAKIN. 6s. _By DOLF WYLLARDE. 6s. 

sean ACADEMY.—“ The story is an outstanding one. There 
_ ACADEMY .—*‘ He possesses the fundamental power of | are passages of thought and colour which gladden and cha- 
imagination and the sense of beauty. He has a spark of the | racters which interest. A light wit beams through the 


incommunicable fire.” dialogue.” 
A PROPHET OF THE REAL. ” . ae 


By ESTHER MILLER. 6s. SPECTATOR.—‘‘A remarkably interesting, able, ang 

. ‘ right-minded study of the labour question in the United 

[Second Impression, States. The employer, the capitalist, the ‘hands’ —all are 

MORNING POST.—* Really clever in plot, well written, | fully, sympatbetically, and convincingly presented. There 
passionate, and dramatic.” are powerful scenes ; there are characters that touch.” 











London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SPRING LIST OF NEW WORKS READY 
AND IN THE PRESS. 





DI’ 


READY. 
LANDSEER. Being Volume 1 of ‘‘The Makers of British Art.” 


By JAMES A. MANSON. Illustrated with 21 Half-Tone Pages of Pictures, and a Photogravure 
Portrait. 3s. 6d. net. 


TOLSTOY: his Life and Works. By J.C. Kenworthy. 6s. 
NEW IDEAS on BRIDGE. By Archibald Dunn, Jun. ls. 
SAKUNTALA, and other Indian Writings. ‘Scott Library” 


Addition. 1s. 6d. 


The YEOMANRY in SOUTH AFRICA. By Karl B. Spurgin. 


5s. net. 


SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. Eliot. With Frontispiece. 1s. 6d. 
The MILL on the FLOSS. Eliot. With Frontispiece. 1s. 6d. 


IN THE PRESS. 


REMINISCENCES of FREDERICK GOODALL, R.A. 1 vol. 12s. 
MUSICIANS’ WIT, HUMOUR, and ANECDOTE. By Frederick 


J. CROWEST, Author of ‘ The Great Tone Poets.’ Profusely illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


REYNOLDS. ‘‘Makers of British Art.’ By Elsa D’Esterre 


KEELING. 3s. 6d. net. 


TURNER. ‘Makers of British Art.” By Robert Chignell. 


3s. 6d. net. 


ROMNEY. “Makers of British Art.” By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 


3s. 6d. net. 


The MAKING of CITIZENS. New “Contemporary Science” 


Vol. 6s. 


Nore. —The TRAMPS of the ‘‘WALKING PARSON” will be published 
by this Company. 








Tue WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limriep, 
Paternoster Square, London, E.C. ; 
EDITORIAL OFFICES, FELLING, NEWCASTLE-9'-TYNE. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


—o— 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat backs, 2s, net each. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


By LESLIE STEPHEN, 
[Ready next week. 


The previously published Volumes are also 
reissued, uniform with the above, 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


By HERBERT W. TOMPKINS, F.R. Hist.S. 
Illustrated by Frederick L. Griggs. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 








BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


COMMONWEALTH OR 
EMPIRE. 


A Bystander’s View of the Question. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





CONCLUDING VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS 
OF T. H. HUXLEY. 


Edited by Sir M. FOSTER, K.C.B. F.R.S., and Prof. E. 
RAY LANKESTER, F.R.S. In4vols. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo. Vol. IV., 30s. net. (Vol. 1, 
25s. net. Vol. II., 30s, net. Vol. III., 30s. net.) 





NOW READY, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE ANNUAL OF THE 
BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 
No. VII. SESSION 1900-1. 


Contents :—A. J. EVANS, The Palace at Knossos.—D. G. 
HOGARTH, Excavations at Zakro, Crete.—W. BOYD 
DAWKINS, Skulls from Cave Burials at Kato Zakro.—A. 
WILHELM, An Athenian Decree. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
The CONQUEROR: being the True 


AND ROMANTIC STORY OF ALEXANDER HAMIL- 
TON. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


NAPOLEON: a Sketch of his Life, 
Character, Struggles, and Achievements. By T. EH. 
WATSON. Illustrated with Portraits and Facsimiles. 
Extra crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


PHILOSOPHY: its Scope and Rela- 
tions. An Introductory Course of Lectures by the late 
HENRY SIDGWICK, Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 














UNIFORM EDITION NOW READY, 


Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, 


DARWINISM. By Alfred Russel 


WALLACE, F.R.S. LL.D. 


The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. By 


A. R. WALLACE. 


NATURAL SELECTION; and 


TROPICAL NATURE. By A. R. WALLACE. 
ISLAND LIFE. By A. R. Wallace. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


The DIVINE COMEDY of DANTE 
ee oe ae by C. E. NORTON. 3 vols. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW LIST. 


ae 


FROM the FLEET in the FIFTIES. 
A History of the Crimean War. By Mrs, TOM 
KELLY. With which is incorporated LET- 
TERS WRITTEN in 1854-5-6 by the Rev, S. 
KELSON STOTHERT, M.A. LL.D., Chapiain 
to the Naval Brigade. With a Preface by 
Vice-Admiral POWLETT, In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations by William Simp- 
son, R,I., Portraits, &c. Price 12s. net. 


EAST of PARIS: Sketches in the 
Gatinais, the Bourbonnais, and Champagne. 
By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of 
‘France of To-day,’ &c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
with Coloured Illustrations from Paintings by 
Henry E. Detmold. 7s. 6d. net. [Jn the press. 


FRIENDS THAT FAIL NOT: 
Light Essays concerning Books. By CECIL 
HEADLAM, Author of ‘The Story of Nurem- 
berg,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BREAKING and RIDING, with 
MILITARY COMMENTARIES. By JAMES 
FILLIS, Ecuyer en Chef to the Central 
Cavalry School at St. Petersburg. Translated 
by M. H. HAYES, In 1 vol. medium 8vo, 
with 70 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. 16s, net. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


The AWAKENING. By Helen 
BODDINGTON. In 1 vol. 6s. 


A KING’S WOMAN. By Katharine 
TYNAN, Author cf ‘The Dear Irish Girl,’‘A 
Union of Hearts,’ &c, 1 vol. 6s. 

[Ready May 26. 


JOHN of GERISAU. By John 
OXENHAM, Author of ‘God’s Prisoner,’ 
‘Rising Fortunes,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s. 

[Early in June. 


MOCK BEGGARS’ HALL. By M. 
BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of ‘A Storm- 
rent Sky,’ ‘A Suffolk Courtship,’ &c, 1 vol. 63, 


The EVESHAMS. By Edmund 
WHITE (James Blythe Patton), Author of 
‘ Bijli the Dancer,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


The SILENT BATTLE. By 
Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON, Author of ‘The 
Barn Stormers,’ ‘The Newspaper Girl,’ &c. 
1 vol. 6s. 


SECOND EDITION of ROSANNE. 
By NETTA SYRETT, Author of ‘ Nobody’s 
Fault,’ ‘The Tree of Life,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


WOMAN and MOSES. By Lucas 


CLEEVE, Author of ‘The Real Christian,’ 
‘ Plato’s Handmaiden.’ 1 vol. 6s, 


NEW SIXPENNY VOLUMES. 
A BRAVE LADY. By Mrs. Craik, 


Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ 


A NOBLE LIFE. By Mrs. oa. 


June 2, 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 





MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, London. 


13, Great Marlborough Street, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
The MEMOIRS of BISHOP 


BURNET. Derived from Brit. Mus, Har), 
MSS. 6584, Bodleian Add. MSS. D. 24 and 21, 
and Edited with Notes and a Prefatory Essay 
on the Text of the History, by Miss H, C, 
FOXCROFT. (A Supplement to Burnet’s 
‘History of My Own Times,’ in 2 vols., Edited 
by O. AIRY, M.A.) 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


The LIFE and TIMES of ALFRED 
the GREAT, being the Ford Lectures for 1901, 
By CHARLES PLUMMER, M.A. With an 
Appendix. Crown 8vo, cloth, [Jmmediately. 


A HISTORY of the PENINSULAR 
WAR. By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A. With 
Portraits and Maps. Vol. I. 8vo, cloth, 
14s, net. 


LIFE and LETTERS of THOMAS 
CROMWELL, EARL of ESSEX. By R, B, 
MERRIMAN, B.Litt. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
18s, net. 


BRITISH RULE and JURISDIC- 
TION BEYOND the SEAS. By the late 
Sir HENRY JENKYNS, K.C.B. M.A. With 
a Preface by Sir COURTENAY ILBER’. 
K.C.S8.I., Clerk of the Fouse of Commons, and 
a Portrait. 8vo, half-roan, 15s, net. 


LEGISLATIVE METHODS and 
FORMS, By Sir COURTENAY ILBERT, 
K.C.8.I. 8vo, half-roan, 16s. 


STUDIES in HISTORY and JURIS- 
PRUDENCE, By the Right Hon. JAMES 
BRYCE, D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 25s, net. 


The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE, 
with an Introduction, Two Prefatory Essays, 
and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By 
W. L. NEWMAN, M.A. Vols. ILI. and IV. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 14s, net each. 


The OXFORD HISTORY of MUSIC. 
Vol. I. The POLYPHONIC PERIVD. Part I. 
METHOD of MUSICAL ART, 330-1330. By 
H. E. WOOLDRIDGE, M.A. §8vo, cloth, 
15s, net, 

Nearly ready. 


Vol. III. MUSIC of the SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Sir C. H. H. 
PARRY, M.A. D.Mus, 


Vol. IV. The AGE of BACH and 
HANDEL. By J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND, 
M.A. 


COMPANION to ENGLISH 
HISTORY (MIDDLE AGES). KEdited by 
F. P. BARNARD, M.A. F.S.A. With 
97 Plates, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


POEMS of ENGLISH COUNTRY 
LIFE. Selected and Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by H. B, GEORGE, M.A., and 
W. H. HADOW, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


The TROUBADOURS of DANTE: 
being Selections from the Works of the 
Provencal Poets quoted by Dante. With 
Introduction, Notes, Concise Grammar, and 
Glossary by H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s, 6d. net. 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
LECTURES on SLAVONIC LaW. 


Being the Ilchester Lectures for the Year 
1900. By FEODOR SIGEL. Crown §8vo, 
buckram, 5s. net. 


NOTES on STAFFORDSHIRE 
PLACE-NAMES. By W. H. DUIGNAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. net. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 





Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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LITERATURE 


—e 


The Works of Lord Byron. A New, Revised, 
and Enlarged Edition, with Illustrations. 
—Poetry. Vol. V. Edited by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge. (Murray.) 

Tuts volume of 650 pages is but a portion 

of the portentous output of Byron’s last two 

years of poetic production. In the fourth 
volume, which we reviewed last summer, 
some results of this activity have been already 
printed, including ‘The Vision of Judgment,’ 
the literary eclogue ‘The Blues,’ and 

‘The Irish Avatar.’ We have still to see 

added to this edition the sixteen cantos of 

‘Don Juan,’ of which only the first five 

precede this period ; and yet we have here 

the tragedy of ‘Sardanapalus,’ the historical 
tragedy of ‘The Two Foscari,’ the two 
mystery plays ‘Cain’ and ‘Heaven and 

Earth,’ the tragedy known as ‘ Werner; or, 

the Inheritance,’ the drama entitled ‘ The 

Deformed Transformed,’ the political satire 

known as ‘The Age of Bronze; or, Carmen 

Seculare et Annus haud Mirabilis,’ and the 

narrative poem called ‘The Island; or, 

Christian and his Comrades,’ in which 

Byron dealt, more suo, with that stirring 

story of real life the mutiny of H.M.S. 

Bounty, which still affords a fresh and vivid 

interest to lovers of literary adventure. 

Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, himself a 
poet, the grandson of a great poet, and the 
nephew and namesake of a not inconsider- 
able minor poet, records the impression that 
this mass of more or less creative work 
‘‘has been passed over and left unread by 
at least two generations of readers.” And 
this impression he sets down without 
surprise or dispute. The highest claim he 
makes for his author is this :— 

‘* And yet these forgotten works are full of 
hidden treasures! There is not one of Byron’s 
‘impressionist studies’ of striking episodes of 
history or historical legend, flung, as it were, 
with a ‘ Take it or leave it’ in the face of friend 
or foe, which does not transform names and 
shadows into persons and substance, which 
does not contain lines and passages of unques- 
tionable beauty and distinction.” 





When Mr. Ooleridge adds that ‘‘some 
would have it that Byron’s plays, as a 
whole, are dull and uninspiring, monotonous 
harpings on worn-out themes, which every 
one has mastered or wishes to forget” —when 
he insists upon ‘‘a close study of the text, 
together with some knowledge of the sub- 
ject as it presented itself to the author and 
arrested /is attention,” as the means of 
compelling critics to a different conclusion— 
one is disposed to the view that he accepts 
for his own part what ‘‘ some would have.” 
And when he says that ‘‘thought and 
attention are scarcely to be reckoned among 
necromantic arts, but thought and know- 
ledge ‘can make these bones live’ and 
stand upon their feet, if they do not leap 
and sing,” one feels sorry for the Pegasus 
whose winged speed some hard fate has 
chained to the uncongenial job of dragging 
‘‘these bones ” anew before an unapprecia- 
tive public. We do not believe that any 
one will complain of scant measure or 
grudging labour in the setting out of the 
text of these large works of which Byron 
himself had an ambitious estimate enough, 
or that the editor will be accused of 
failing to do justice to the task of illus- 
trating them as far as their author’s own 
illustrative matter needed supplementing. 
But when an editor of Byron’s narrative 
and dramatic poetry asks whether dramas 
which excited the ‘‘ wondering admira- 
tion”—not, by the way, a very classical or 
happy expression—of Goethe and Lamar- 
tine and Sir Walter Scott can ‘touch or 
lay hold of the more adventurous reader of 
the present day,” one is tempted to speculate 
as to the nature of that conception of ad- 
venturousness from which Byron’s work is 
excluded. Mr. Coleridge speaks of Byron 
as a ‘‘ great and still popular poet,” and of 
these works as ‘“ half-forgotten works,” 
which ‘“ have left their mark on the creative 
imagination of the poets and playwrights 
of three-quarters of a century”’; he admits 
that they will always be studied by the few 
‘‘from motives of curiosity or for purposes 
of reference,” and that, while improbable, 
it is ‘‘ not impossible, that in the revolution 
of taste and sentiment, moribund or extinct 
poetry will be born again into the land of 
the living.” Weare told that poetry which 
has never had its day may come in due time 
to be recognized at its full worth, but that 
it is a harder matter—and Byron is ‘‘ only 
an instance in point ’’—for ‘‘ a poem which 
has lost its vogue to recapture the enthu- 
siasm of the many.” 

Now can the dramas of Byron be properly 
classified as works which have lost their 
vogue? In the sense in which ‘The Cor- 
sair,’ ‘The Bride of Abydos,’ ‘ Lara,’ ‘ The 
Giaour,’ &c., had their vogue and have 
lost it, certainly not. The question is whe- 
ther in the true sense the dramas ever had 
avy vogue at all. The stories in verse were 
to fashionable readers in the first quarter of 
last century much what Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls 
of the King’ were to the same class in the 
third quarter of the century, when a higher 
average culture and more exacting instincts 
in matters of taste and morality ruled; 
and the ‘Idylls’ in their turn have 
lost that particular sort of vogue, and 
passed, as the Byronic tales have, into the 
vast treasure-house of English literature in 
which the enthusiastic dig for beautiful 





passages and seek the occasional delight of 
following a poet’s method in the develop- 
ment of a well-known story. Posterity will 
probably find in the ‘Idylls’ much more to 
satisfy their craving for isolated perfection 
than they will find when ransacking the 
Byronic tales; but, on the other hand, they 
may regard the higher craftsmanship and 
more exacting morals of Tennyson as 
counterbalanced by a certain straight- 
forwardness and male robustness of tone 
and intellect displayed in the Byronic tales. 
But neither the one nor the other suite of 
apartments in the great treasure-house will 
thrill a new generation as the literature of 
the moment thrills it. Such is the lot of 
great poets, and no miserable lot either. 
The question in regard to a classic like 
Byron, then, is not whether the folk of 
this empire will swallow him as they do 
their Kipling, their Barrie, their Sherlock 
Holmes, but whether new generations of 
poets, dramatists, and true students of lite- 
rature will in the fulness of time take up the 
regular dramatic excursions of Byron’s last 
period ; compare them with the trivialities, 
the obscurities, the vulgarities, the immo- 
ralities, and the exquisitenesses of this, that, 
and the other bird of passage, here to-day, 
gone to-morrow ; and discover, for what it is 
worth to them in the salvation of their own 
artistic souls, and the instruction of those 
who are to follow them, that here at all 
events was a man—a map, too, with an 
intellect and a grip—who knew what he 
wanted to say and how to say it clearly and 
strongly. 

People who take the trouble to read for 
the first time Byron’s plays will find not 
only that the author was, as they had been 
led to understand, somebody, but further 
that the people whose lives and actions he 
attempted to realize, and realized, as even 
Mr. Coleridge admits, to the extent of trans- 
forming ‘‘ names and shadows into persons 
and substance ’’—that these people were as 
a rule somebody too. Byron’s plays do not 
require any apology. People who have 
libraries are going on as they have done for 
three-quarters of a century, taking care that 
those libraries include the works of Byron 
as they do the works of Shakspeare and 
the works of Milton—not necessarily for 
themselves to read, but as a matter of pro- 
priety ; and if the first owner does not read 
them, some one else will. The same 
people’s libraries will include the works of 
Tennyson, dramas and all; and some day 
there will be dramatists and students dis- 
covering the great advantages the drama 
derives from the occasional excursion of 
a lyric genius in search of “fresh woods 
and pastures new” into the woods and 
pastures of Thespis—to mix our imagery 
somewhat. When the splendour of the 
lyric poet’s reputation has died down a 
little and the wonderful life’s work of 
Tennyson is regarded equably, it may be 
discovered that the plays were produced in 
such a way as none but a poet who was 
exclusively a poet could have accomplished; 
and we venture to commend to the notice 
of that late and equable-minded posterity 
the admirable, the conscientious, the truly 
creative handling of the minor characters 
in the historic plays of Tennyson—just as 
we venture to commend to it the robustness, 
the alertness, the intelligent industry, and 
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the clear realization of Byron’s dramas. 
But, ‘‘with the rarest exceptions, plays 
and narrative poems are not,” says Mr. Cole- 
ridge, ‘‘read spontaneously or with any 
genuine satisfaction or delight.” Well, 
well! What is the measure of spontaneity, 
genuine satisfaction, delight? Glancing 
rapidly down last century, we would ask, 
What was it that secured such excellent 
audiences for Scott’s ponderous tomes of 
narrative poetry and held the public for 
edition after edition, for Byron’s long series 
of octavo pamphlets, the tales in verse, for 
Southey’s huge volumes in a less degree, for 
Crabbe’s ‘Borough’ and ‘Tales of the 
Hall,’ for Tennyson’s ‘Idylls of the King,’ 
not to mention his many beautiful narrative 
poems outside that cycle, for Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning’s ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ and last, 
but not least, for William Morris’s ‘ Life 
and Death of Jason’ and ‘The Earthly 
Paradise’? We cannot admit the rarity of 
the phenomenon; and we must maintain 
that in respect of all that long roll of narra- 
tive poetry there were found ample hosts of 
readers who took to the poets’ work either 
spontaneously, or with genuine satisfaction, 
or with delight, and often with all three. 
No, it is not that there is no true place for 
narrative poetry. If a new Byron or Scott 
—or even a new Orabbe—arose, a new 
Tennyson, a new Mrs. Browning, or a new 
William Morris, with a mind and an energy 
to tell things suitable to ‘‘ this new hard- 
mouthed century,’’ and if the genius of such 
a one led him to narrate what he had to 
tell in verse, he would find a respectful, 
perhaps an enthusiastic, audience still. But 
he must be in earnest and up to date, and, 
above all, if an idealist, he must not be 
afraid of the realities of the present day: 
they will make very good poetry if sufficient 
genius be forthcoming for their treatment. 
But if we feel constrained to a belief in 
the prompt and spontaneous acceptance of 
any true work in literary art, no matter what 
its form, provided only that its own faults 
of subject or manner do not debar it from 
the sympathy of contemporary readers, still 
more du we feel convinced that no work of 
such quality as even the mass of Byron’s 
narrative poetry will ever be allowed really 
to die. In a day of vast reproductive- 
ness, when it would be far from rash to 
prophesy a revival of Crabbe, if only for 
the sake of the ethnographic value and 
humanness of his tales, apart from the 
false taste and inappositeness of speech 
which his hardy—we had almost said his 
savage—realism often forgot to eliminate 
from the poetic manners partly inherited 
by the grim parson from the eighteenth 
century—in such a day, we say, the place 
in our literature of a narrative like ‘The 
Island ’ (not to go beyond this fifth volume) 
is assured, even though fiction goes for so 
much more than fact in the poet’s treat- 
ment of an episode in English history. 
And if the use of poetic narrative is no 
true barrier between a tale-teller and his 
audience, neither, truly, is the employment 
of the dramatic form. Inside the cover of 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’s ‘ Ulysses’ is ‘‘ bold 
advertisement ”’ that ‘ Paolo and Francesca’ 
is in its twentieth thousand, and ‘ Herod’ 
in its twenty-first, while the distinctly 
striking volume of poems, issued before 
either of them, is but in its twelfth. If 








Byron’s plays do not have ‘‘one day more,” 
and many of them, it will not be because 
the dramatic form is a bar to circulation. 
The illustrations to the fifth volume of 
Byron’s poetry include four excellent photo- 
sculpture portraits from the works of 
Messrs. Walker & Cockerell: one of Byron 
himself from a picture in oils by W. E. 
West, in the possession of Mr. Percy Kent ; 
another that fascinating full-length sketch 
of Goethe in old age, by Maclise (now 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum); 
the third, Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, from the well-known mezzotint by 
Valentine after Sir Joshua Reynolds; and 
the fourth from Rothwell’s picture of Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley, in 1841, in the 
National Portrait Gallery. Of Mary Shelley 
we should have preferred to see a more 
youthful portrait reproduced ; in 1841 she 
was (as she looks in Rothwell’s picture) some 
forty-four years of age. Whenshe knew and 
occasionally worked for Byron—from 1816 
to 1823—her age ranged from nineteen to 
twenty-six; and it is recorded that she was 
a pretty girl and a fascinating young woman. 








Cervantes: Exemplary Novels. Vols. I. and 
II. Translated by N. Maccoll. (Lon- 
don, R. B. Johnson; Glasgow, Gowans 
& Gray.) 

ENGLISHMEN have so long been accustomed 
to identify the name of Cervantes solely 
with his greatest book, ‘Don Quixote,’ that 
but few of them have any knowledge of his 
minor works—including the ‘ Novelas ejem- 
plares,’ which, though inferior to his master- 
piece, often surpass it in style, finish, and 
correctness. This in part may be due to the 
fact that hitherto only imperfect transla- 
tions of these stories have existed. But 
now Mr. Maccoll has remedied this defect 
and provided an admirable version, which 
ought to induce the many who read a little 
of Cervantes in Spanish to read more. 

The ‘ Novelas ejemplares’ (moral or in- 
structive tales), though probably written at 
various periods, were not actually published 
till 1613. They are unequal in merit as well 
as in character. Cervantes doubtless in- 
tended them to be to the Spaniards what 
the tales of Boccaccio were to the Italians. 
Some are mere anecdotes, some are romances 
in miniature, some are serious, some comic, 
and all are written in a light, smooth, con- 
versational manner. There is, however, one 
great and striking difference between the 
tales of Boccaccio and those of Cervantes, in 
that the latter, though written at a time 
when coarseness of expression was considered 
no defect, are with but one exception almost 
entirely unobjectionable on this score. With 
regard to the practical knowledge intended 
to be conveyed, Cervantes has effected more 
than Boccaccio; and at all events he ex- 
tended the literature of his country by their 
publication, for no composition of a similar 
kind had previously existed in Spanish. In 
them Cervantes has again proved himself 
the experienced judge of mankind, and has 
given, with admirable preciseness, genuine 
and judicious pictures of nature in the 
various situations of real life. The want 
of plan and method which this little collec- 
tion of stories sometimes exhibits can be 
pardoned when one considers that through 
the medium of his characters the author 





relates and describes all that he had him- 
self seen and experienced in similar circum- 
stances, particularly during his stay in Italy 
and Africa. 

In ‘ Rinconete y Cortadillo’—perhaps the 
author’s best piece of humour next to ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ and probably written on the very 
scene of action—we have an exact and 
lively description of the vagabond and picar- 
esque gentry, the thieves, bonarobas, and 
bullies, for which Seville had rendered 
itself remarkable. Rinconete and Cortadillo 
are two youths in search of fortune, who, 
having met on the road to Seville, discover 
to each other their various accomplishments 
in the arts of cheating and stealing. At 
their entrance into the city to begin 
business they are accosted by a third, who 
inguires of them whether they have paid 
the necessary toll at the house of Seiior 
Monipodio. 

‘**Ts there a duty payable, then, in this 
country on thieves, my fine sir?’ said Rincon. 
‘If it is not paid,’ replied the lad, ‘at least 
they register themselves before the Sejior 
Monipodio, who is their father and master and 
protector ; and so I advise you to come with 
me and give him your submission, or if not, not 
venture to steal without his permission, or it 
will cost you dear.’” 

To Cortadillo and Rinconete thieving had 
appeared a free trade, exempt from every 
tax and duty; but seeing that every country 
has its customs they agree to conform to 
them. They are therefore conducted by 
their new friend to the house of Monipodio, 
who, in answer to inquiries as to their 
accomplishments, elicits the following reply 
from Rinconete :— 

“T know a little of fleecing the rustic at 
cards ; I understand the art of keeping the card 
up my sleeve ; I have a good eye for smoke ; I 
play well with one four and eight cards ; cheat- 
ing, sleight of hand and imposition do not suc- 
ceed with me ; I enter by the wolf's mouth (coat- 
pocket) as well as by my house ; and I should 
venture to make a tercio of a trick better than a 
tercio of Naples, and to give a crack to the 
wisest than to lend two reals.” 

This and similar testimony from Corta- 
dillo being considered satisfactory, they are 
admitted to the craft and introduced to 
the rest of the crew. There follow an 
admirably vivid scene of the picaros at 
their meal, diversified by the entrance of 
a girl, dishevelled, bruised, and in tears, 
who complains of having been ill treated by 
her lover for not sending him money, and a 
quarrel between two of the bravos, with 
frequent alarms at the entrance from the 
passing officers of justice. 

What is most striking is the stress laid 
on the devoutness of the gang, as can be 
seen from the passage :— 

‘*We go still further, for we pray on our 
rosary, divided into all the days of the week ; 
and some of us do not steal on Fridays nor 
converse with a woman of the name of Mary 
on Saturdays,” 
and from the description of the entrance to 
the thieves’ den :— 

‘‘ Affixed to the wall facing the entrance 
hung a print of our Lady, a bad one, and lower 
down hung a basket of palm-leaf, and enclosed 
in the wall a white basin, from which Rincon 
inferred that the basket served as a box for 
alms, and the basin to hold holy water, and this 
was the case.” 

Another point to note in the story— 
which, though dealing with the lowest life 
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in a manner perfectly realistic, contains not 
one coarse word or impure idea—is the 
perfect understanding which exists between 
Monipodio and the alguacils or officers of 
the law, 
‘‘but the alguacil must carry off the purse, 
because it belongs to a Sacristan, a relation 
of his, and it is fitting that the proverb be 
fulfilled which says, ‘It is no great sacrifice to 
give a leg of the fowl to him who gives you the 
whole bird. This good alguacil overlooks 
more in a day than we can give him or are 
wont to give him in a hundred.” 


In every translation it is open to question 
whether the translator should give a faithful 
rendering or whether he should allow him- 
self considerable freedom, reproducing the 
ideas of the author without adhering 
closely to the form of the text. The 
former seems the more desirable method, as 
it enables the reader to realize at once that 
what he has before him is a translation 
from a foreign language, not an original 
composition in his own tongue. Translators 
of the ‘ Novelas ejemplares’ previous to Mr. 
Maccoll have failed to produce anything 
like a correct or complete version. Mabbe 
in 1640 translated six of the xovelas, but 
even the style of his translation can hardly 
make up for the incompleteness of his 
work, 

In 1846 Kelly issued what may be termed 
the first complete translation, but his hum- 
drum style, his failure to adhere to the text, 
and his frequent omissions and misunder- 
standings of the original render the version 
utterly inadequate. That now before us 
has been described by Mr. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly as follows :— 

“To say that this is by far the best version of 
the ‘ Novelas ejemplares’ in the English language 
is to say too little: it is one of the best transla- 
tions from the Spanish in our time.” 


In it Mr. Maccoll has made good the 
shortcomings of his predecessors. He has 
succeeded in producing a complete version 
of the novelas adhering faithfully to the text 
of the original edition of 1613. To appre- 
ciate the difficulty of the task accomplished 
it must be remembered that there exists no 
annotated edition of the work in question. 
His correct rendering, therefore, of the 
countless quaint expressions, slang terms, 
and obscure allusions is strong testimony 
to the patience, skill, and accuracy which 
he has brought to bear on his work; his 
translation of the prose, as the passages 
quoted in the story of ‘ Rinconete y Corta- 
dillo’ bear witness, is vivid, fluent, almost 
invariably exact ; and his notes are sufficient 
to explain the more difficult points. His 
rendering of the verse is singularly happy 
and faithful :— 

Corona del donaire, honor del brio 
Eres, bella Jitana, 
Frescor de la maiiana, 
Céfiro blando en el ardiente estio: 
Rayo con que aior ciego 
Convierte el pecho mas de nieve en fuego 
Fuerza que ansi ha hace 
Que blandamente mata y satisface. 


The crown of grace, the gallant’s toast and flame, 
My lovely gipsy that enchants, 

Like zephyr soft which summer’s heat doth tame ; 
The morning’s freshness fills her haunts, 

The coldest bosom can her beauty fire, 
A ray that strikes love’s blinded eyes ; 

Her lover never can her radiance tire, 


William Black, Novelist: a Biography. By 
Wemyss Reid. (Cassell & Co. and Samp- 
son Low & Co.) 

Smr Wemyss Rerp is an eminently discreet 

writer, and has also undoubtedly several 

qualifications for the task of writing such 

a biography as this. He knew Black as 

assistant editor of the Daily News, as Lon- 

don correspondent of the Leeds Mercury, asa 
frequenter of the Reform Club, as the kind, 
if not always effusive host of Denmark Hill 
and Paston House, Brighton—above all, as 
the author of the long series of novels, pro- 
duced with almost mechanical regularity, 
which, after the success of ‘A Daughter of 
Heth,’ published anonymously in 1871, 
brought to Black fortune and freedom 
from writing for the papers. Sir Wemyss 
has the further advantage of being tho- 
roughly in sympathy with his subject, 
with Black’s reticence, as well as with his 
correct deportment, his careful dressing, 
and that impeccable taste in cigars and 
champagne—oddly enough associated with 
devotion to the ethical teaching of Marcus 
Aurelius — which, when comfortable cir- 
cumstances permitted of its gratification, 
revealed in him the “quick relish for 
pleasure” that, on Sir George Trevelyan’s 
showing, was instinctive in the case of 
Macaulay. Besides, good sense and good 
humour never fail Sir Wemyss; alike in 
what he says and in what he refrains from 
saying he is propriety itself. Yet the 
very fulness of his book tells against it. 
What was clearly needed in Black’s case 
was a brief biography prefixed to a selec- 
tion from his works—such a selection as 
he himself would have approved, to judge 
from his desire to see ‘ Love and Marriage,’ 
as well as his boyish production ‘James 
Merle,’ forgotten—with a literary estimate 
in conclusion. For the fifty-seven years, 
between November 15th, 1841, and Decem- 
ber 10th, 1898, of Black’s life were dis- 
tinguished by no remarkable incidents. 
Like many a boy of fancy, in his early life 
he was somewhat aimless, and into his alert 
struggle in London the death of his first 
wife brought the element of sorrow. Yet 
although Black was born of poor parents in 
Glasgow, his biographer frankly admits that 
‘“*he never had to pass through any period 
of severe and sordid struggle as a man of letters. 

From the time when, still a mere boy, he threw 
up his modest post in Birchin Lane and trusted 
wholly to his pen for a livelihood he never 
failed to make a sufficient income. Keenly 
susceptible to those pleasures and luxuries 
which only the wealthy can afford, he was quite 
content, whilst his means were modest, to live 
frugally. The thought of debt was hateful to him, 

and he always lived within his means.” 

After the publication of ‘A Daughter of 
Heth’ in 1871, and still more after his 
second marriage (to Miss Eva Wharton 
Simpson) in 1874, his life was one of 
unbroken, almost monotonous happiness 

and industry. The story of such a life—a 

mere ‘ career” —could easily have been 

told in the compass of a hundred pages, 

and Sir Wemyss would have been saved the 

necessity of padding out his book with letters 

to Miss Mary Anderson and others of no 

special biographical interest. On the other 

hand, a careful appreciation of Black, an 

attempt to give him his proper place—which, 


Mackenzie and her father, of the Whaup and 
Coquette, is considerable, though not the 
first—in modern Scottish fiction, would have 
been valuable. 

Sir Wemyss’s account of Black’s youth 
in Glasgow is not quite complete or satis- 
factory. There are still living Scotch con- 
temporaries of his friend who could have 
supplied some useful information; who 
could have told him, for example, that 
before he obtained ‘‘ mercantile” employ- 
ment in London he was engaged in similar 
work in Glasgow. Too much is made of 
Black’s unwillingness to say anything to his 
London friends of ‘ James Merle,’ his first 
effort in fiction. It would have been much 
more to the point to give not the outline 
of a poor plot, but one or two quotations, 
which would have proved that Black had, at 
a very early age, obtained a fair command 
of that ‘graphic’ style which, though 
it does not appear to have made him a 
success as a newspaper correspondent, stood 
him in good stead when he came to write 
‘A Daughter of Heth,’ ‘A Princess of 
Thule,’ and ‘ Macleod of Dare.’ Sir Wemyss 
makes too much of a restless boy’s experi- 
ments while seeking to find his mission in 
life. ‘‘ Artist, man of science, scholar—in 
his youthful way he had tried his hand at 
all these ré/es, and in none of them had he 
been encouraged by any promise of excel- 
lence,” is a rather exaggerated way of 
saying that Black as a boy had attended a 
Government School of Art, and had dreamt 
of making a collection of British flowering 
plants and of translating Livy. 

If we may judge from the 400 pages of this 
book, Black was one of those exceptionally 
reticent Scotsmen who keep not only some- 
thing, but virtually everything to them- 
selves. Beyond letting us know that he 
grew out of the somewhat grim and gloomy 
Calvinism in which he was brought up, his 
biographer has hardly anything to tell us 
of Black’s religious or ethical creed that is 
new. As already noticed, he was a great 
admirer of Marcus Aurelius; to judge from 
one of his letters he must often have said to 
himself, somewhat after the manner of 
Carlyle, ‘‘ With Marcus Aurelius, a good 
cook, and a good cellar, man may front 
much.” Another letter is less suggestive 
of Carlyle than of Adam Smith in his 
‘ Moral Sentiments ’ :— 


‘¢ How did you know you were ‘ put upon this 
earth’ for anything? Being there, your busi- 
ness is to make the best of life. And here you 
come into the practical questions of sociology 
which tend to show that the best you can do for 
society is the best you can do for yourself, and 
that, as a corollary, self-denial and benevolence, 
though thus derivable from self-interest, are the 
highest duties and offer the highest pleasures.” 


Black, as might be inferred from the 
general character of his novels, was, with 
all his reserve, a warmly affectionate man, 
exemplary and devoted in all his private rela- 
tions. Although he does not appear to have 
had many intimate friends in the ranks of 
journalism, he was much attached to such 
as he had. Sir Wemyss Reid tells almost 
dramatically how he found Black doing the 
secret deed of kindness to his dying friend 
William Barry not only by performing his 
work for him without remuneration, but 
also by taking him delicacies. Sir Wemyss 








That blandly slays, and satisfies, 





considering that he is the creator of Sheila 





is at great pains to prove that his friend was 
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very susceptible to feminine charm, yet 
never lost his head. Even in his Glasgow 
days his susceptibility did not find lyrical 
expression in anything more passionate than 
these lines :— 
You know not the joy which a primrose bloom 
Gives to a dweller in towns— 
Bringing him visions of sea-dipped gloom 
And fragrance of breezy downs. 
You know not the beauty of those blue eyes, 
Or the sudden electrical flush 
Which laughingly up to your sweet face flies, 
Too simple and pretty to blush, 


Black was more sensitive to blame than 
to praise. Although his vogue was more 
remarkable than Mr. Barrie’s or “Ian 
Maclaren’s,’’ he declined to take it too 
seriously. 

‘* There is a Sheila steamer on the Clyde and 

a Sheila cottage on Long Island, a Sheila race- 
horse was at Sandown Park the other day, and I 
hear of several Sheila babies. But where is the 
Sheila pill?” 
On the other hand, he shrank from that 
kind of persecution which took the form of 
discovering in certain of his ‘‘ heroes” and 
‘‘heroines’’—somehow Black’s men and 
women were always ‘‘heroes” and 
‘‘heroines” —the portraits of living con- 
temporaries. Speaking of ‘Macleod of 
Dare,’ Sir Wemyss Reid writes almost 
wrathfully :— 

‘* People sought to identify the heroine—the 
beautiful actress who bewitched Macleod and in 
the end drove him to madness and death—with 
one of the most charming and famous women 
then upon the stage. Black was almost as 
indignant in his repudiation of this identifica- 
tion as in his denial of the claim of the daughter 
of the innkeeper at Garanahine to be the original 
of Sheila. As a matter of fact, he had never 
met the lady in question at the time when he 
wrote ‘ Macleod of Dare,’ and his fickle heroine 
was acreature of his own imagination and of 
the study of women as a while.” 


This cannot be said to be a very well- 
written book. Sir Wemyss Reid has a 
wonderful—indeed, irritating—command of 
‘flowing’ and conventionally ‘“ graphic” 
language. The book abounds in phrases like 
the “ great city”’ and “ brilliant society,” 
in reflections like ‘‘ Happy are those who 
can meet this sudden change of fortune, with 
its attendant blaze of fame, with modesty 
and self-control!” Black in his chambers 
in Buckingham Street is 
“‘the poet, the thinker, the artist, the man of 
lofty ideals, the eager and untiring student of 
life with its manifold unspeakable mysteries, its 
awful tragedies, and its glorious possibilities. 
Listening to him then, that which at other times 
seemed to be an insoluble puzzle was explained, 
and men knew how it was that he had created 
and endowed with life the rare and beautiful 
characters of many of his novels.” 


The story of Black’s first work for news- 
papers has to be told thus :— 


“He undertook to enlighten his fellow- 
citizens and the world at large upon the merits 
of all the leading writers of the day. Carlyle, 
Ruskin, and Kingsley were among those whom 
he set himself to discuss in the columns of one 
of the Glasgow daily newspapers...... The criti- 
cisms upon great writers made a certain impres- 
sion upon the editor who published them, and 
he offered the young author an engagement 
upon the staff of his journal.” 


Black, like most fathers, was fond of his 
children. Sir Wemyss dwells upon such an 
ordinary fact in this fashion :— 





** He had areal love for all children, and was 
singularly fond of playing with them and teas- 
ing them in the fashion in which childhood 
delights. But it was for his own children, 
naturally enough, that he had the tenderest 
heart, the fullest sympathy. On the days when 
he was not absorbed in work he delighted to 
share in their games, inventing special pas- 
times for their amusement or making them 
accompany him in his walks and entertaining 
them with the unreserved talk of a man who is 
not afraid to make his heart known to a child.” 

Instead of such writing, admirers of 
Black would gladly have had an analysis 
of his shorter stories, or even an allusion to 
the pleasant, but not very satisfactory, study 
of Goldsmith which was his contribution 
to the ‘‘ English Men of Letters ”’ series. 








Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell. By 
R. B. Merriman. 2 vols. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


Tue author of this work, Mr. R. B. Merri- 
man, is a graduate of Harvard, who, so far 
as we may judge from the title-page, has 
carried on his further studies at Oxford, 
attracted by its new “research degree,”’ 
instead of going to Germany, as most of his 
countrymen do, and are likely to continue to 
do so long as examinations and tutorial ideals 
continue to absorb so large a part of the 
best ability of our oldest university. But 
Mr. Merriman’s example and the specimen 
of his work now before us should, on the 
whole, encourage others to follow in his 
footsteps. He has applied himself to the 
investigation of a very important and diffi- 
cult problem—that, namely, of the character, 
work, and motives of Thomas Cromwell. The 
results of his studies appear here in two 
excellently printed and attractive volumes. 
The work falls into two rather distinct parts. 
In the first volume nearly three hundred 
pages are taken up with a general survey of 

romwell’s adventurous life. The rest of 
this volume and the whole of the second are 
devoted to the publication, with short eluci- 
dations, of a series of original documents 
bearing on Cromwell’s career, the most im- 
portant of which is a collection of Cromwell’s 
letters, which seems to be very complete. 

We will speak of the second part of the 
book first, because it seems to us to be the 
more useful in conception and by farthe better 
realized in execution. Even in the various 
chapters of the Cromwellian biography Mr. 
Merriman has inserted a good many original 
documents by way of appendices. Among 
them we may read Chapuys’s famous descrip- 
tion of the upstart heretic in a letter to Gran- 
velle, and Bandello’s well-known tale of the 
courtesy shown by one of the Frescobaldi 
to a distressed English stranger, who ulti- 
mately became the heretic king’s Vicar- 
General. Here Cromwell’s testament, drawn 
up in 1529, is printed in full, and a better 
version of the Commons’ supplication against 
the Ordinaries than is to be found in 
Froude or in Messrs. Gee and Hardy’s handy 
but not over-scholarly collection of eccle- 
siastical documents. More novel and in- 
accessible than these are the transcripts 
made from the Marburg archives of the re- 
_ of the Saxon and Hessian envoys to 

ngland in 1539. But, valuable as these 
are, the volume and a half of Cromwellian 
correspondence are still the kernel of Mr. 
Merriman’s book. 





It was in some ways an easy task to put 


these letters together. The great mass of 
them have been duly calendared by Mr. 
Gairdner, and it was only necessary to look 
them up in their place in the Record Office 
or elsewhere and copy them out. Yet this 
involved much hard work, and their collec- 
tion is an important help to the student, 
who prefers to be brought face to face with 
ipsissima verba and original spellings rather 
than content himself with the modernized 
summaries of the calendar. Moreover, 
many of the letters are so racy and charac- 
teristic, others so unctuous and hypocritical, 
others again so rough and overbearing, that 
they throw lurid lights on their author’s 
character. Apart also from the additional 
details and colour thus gained, the vast size 
and unwieldiness of the ‘ Letters and Papers’ 
make the worker welcome a portable and 
significant collection such as this. Mr. 
Merriman has performed his task very com- 
petently. He has taken vast, and perhaps 
unnecessary, pains to denote by italics 
even the most evident extensions that 
he has made in transcribing his docu- 
ments. He has prefixed useful summaries, 
and has succeeded in unearthing a fair 
number of additional documents that had 
escaped the researches of the compilers of 
the official calendar. His annotations, if 
sometimes a little stiff or meagre, at others 
unnecessary, and now and then unprecise, 
are generally helpful, always brief and 
sensible. Nor should we forget to mention 
a useful Cromwellian itinerary, compiled 
from the correspondence. For all this part 
of his work he deserves the warmest praise 
for carrying out a useful undertaking in a 
very capable way. ; 

The more original part of Mr. Merriman’s 
work begins well by giving evidence that 
the identification of Thomas Cromwell with 
the ‘Thomas Smyth” of the Wimbledon 
Court Rolls, suggested by Mr. John Phillips, 
and at least not rejected by Mr. James Gaird- 
ner, cannot be regarded as proved. But 
when Mr. Merriman gets away from bio- 
graphical detail to broad questions of politics 
his results strike us as hardly mature enough 
to be of equal value with his scholarly col- 
lection of materials. There is, indeed, 
plenty of hard work and active intelligence 
to be found in it. He has a clear concep- 
tion of his hero’s character and place in 
history, and has studied carefully both 
original materials and English and foreign 
modern works. But he does not always 
seem to us to have quite the shrewd insight 
into possibilities and probabilities, the wide 
capacity for generalization, and the know- 
ledge of what had gone before and was 
coming later to enable him to deal ade- 
quately with the more complex problems 
of history. His notion of Cromwell is that 
he was neither a “hero of the Reforma- 
tion” nor a “‘mere adventurer” and “sub- 
servient instrument of a wicked master.” 
Cromwell, in fact, was a great statesman, 
guided partly by purely political, but also 
by patriotic motives. No one who knows the 
times would attempt te- glorify Cromwell as 
a ‘Protestant hero,” or to deny his 
enormous ability or wonderful influence on 
our national fortunes. It would be equally 
impossible to regard him as honest and 
honourable; but here there is no need to 
argue the point, since Mr. Merriman gives up 
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his character. But we are bound to say 
that Mr. Merriman does not seem to us to 
have proved Cromwell’s love of country, any 
more than the old partisan writers demon- 
strated his zeal for the Gospel. There seems 
to us something almost ludicrous in speak- 
ing, a8 Mr. Merriman does, of Cromwell 
resisting the king, forming an independent 
line of policy of his own, holding for years a 
different theory of foreign policy, and so 
on. The well-known story of the king 
beknaving and knocking his minister about 
the pate seems to us a much truer indica- 
tion of Cromwell’s ‘‘ independence” than 
all Mr. Merriman’s elaborately tenuous 
arguments. The “merry countenance ” 
with which Cromwell retreated from the 
royal anger has convinced Mr. Merriman 
perbaps better than it did contemporaries 
that Cromwell ‘ ruled all the roste.” 

Mr. Merriman has, however, a right to 
his own opinion, and we do not criticize 
what he writes on grounds of opinion only. 
There are more specific points that make 
against him. There is surely a lack of 
mature judgment in such a statement as 
“Charles V......had as usual succeeded in 
making the latter {7.e., Henry VIII.] do the 
lion’s share of the work, and pay practically 
all the bills,” and this in 1523, when Henry’s 
military helplessness had become glaring to 
all Christendom. Mr. Merriman ignores 
the way in which, after Wolsey’s fall, Henry 
clung to the French alliance, until Francis 
openly threw him over several years later, 
in saying that 
‘*when in 1529 the news of the Treaty of Cam- 
bray aroused him to a true appreciation of the 
state of affairs, he at once realized how dan- 
gerous any permanent alliance with either 
Francis or Charles would be.” 

It is only a careless slip that the passage in 
which Stowe describes Cromwell’s violent 
removing of his neighbour’s landmarks is 
quoted without relation to anything in 
the text or any statement as to its author- 
ship. If, as Mr. Merriman says, ‘‘ Anne 
[Boleyn] was a professed Protestant,” she 
would hardly have been Henry’swife. To talk 
of the ‘‘ monopoly of the trade in the Mediter- 
ranean which Venice enjoyed in Lancastrian 
times” is too much. We cannot credit Crom- 
well with ‘‘zeal for the advancement of 
learning.’ On the other hand, Mr. Merri- 
man does not make out all he might have 
done in favour of his hero in his not very 
well-informed chapter about Wales, Ireland, 
and Calais, and he certainly does not prove 
the proposition that Calais was only saved 
for England through the guidance which 
the incompetent Governor Lisle received 
from Cromwell. Another strange state- 
ment is that Cromwell brought in 
all the larger religious houses to sur- 
render on the plea of their complicity in 
the Pilgrimage of Grace. Worst of all is 
the dictum that it was the authority of the 
statute authorizing the establishment of new 
bishoprics that enabled Henry to convert 
‘‘some of the old houses, such as Beverley, 
Ripon, and Manchester, into collegiate 
churches.” Apart from the confusion be- 
tween such different things as making 
bishoprics and making colleges, an historian 
of Cromwell ought surely to know that 
these three churches had been colleges for 
generations, and were in no wise affected 
by any Acts relating either to monas- 











teries or the increase of the episco- 
pate. Such an error forces one to re- 
cord that Fountains is described elsewhere 
as ‘ Benedictine” instead of Cistercian ; 
that Powis and ‘ Powers” are thought 
equally possible forms of Edward Grey’s 
title; and that Clement VII.—of all people 
in the world—is described as being in a 
position after 1529 to ‘count Charles’s 
proffered friendship as of slight weight.” 
Apart, moreover, from doubtful ques- 
tions of detail and expression, there are 
to be found a want of perspective, a con- 
fusion in statement, and some limitations in 
knowledge and judgment that show Mr. 
Merriman—though often suggestive and 
interesting—is not altogether a safe guide 
to follow, and is not yet competent to pass 
definite judgments on the most difficult part 
of the most perplexing period in our his- 
tory. But he has done a most useful piece 
of work; he has shown zeal, energy, and 
interest; and if he has sometimes seen 
his facts through a somewhat refracting 
medium, he has contributed an able and 
suggestive essay to the elucidation of Crom- 
well’s character and career. We shall look 
with confidence for more work from him. 








Hieroglyphics. By Arthur Machen. (Grant 

Richards.) 

Tus book distinguishes itself agreeably 
from many of those which appear before 
the bar of criticism as a thoughtful 
attempt to deal with the broad principles of 
literary excellence. It lifts our attention 
from this book and that book, and invites 
us to reconsider the standards of judgment 
which we apply in estimating books in 
general. It is marked by a sincere zeal for 
the imaginative products of the mind, a 
zeal which yet bears itself with becoming 
modesty before a public which is always a 
little intolerant of such interests. There is 
no parade of philosophy in it; indeed, we 
think that the author has sometimes sacri- 
ficed precision to a desire to eschew all 
technical terms. Such old questions as the 
relation of art to life, or the artist’s con- 
sciousness of his own excellence, or the 
connexion of beauty and truth, are handled 
again with freshness and suggestive power. 
The style is avowedly colloquial, but it 
seldom becomes familiar. The monologue 
(for such it professes to be) is always con- 
ducted with good taste, and often rises to a 
level of considerable beauty and eloquence. 
We could find more to say in its favour, but 
in our limited space we prefer to touch on 
certain points where it seems to us to fall 
short. Mr.Machen has chosen a proverbially 
disputable theme, and we find not a little in 
his pages to dispute. 

The author sets out to discover the cha- 
racteristic of fine literature. He assumes 
(what few will gainsay) that the Odyssey and 
‘Don Quixote’ are such, while the evening 
paper and the political pamphlet are not, 
and that between these extremes there is a 
class, represented by Pope, Jane Austen, 
Thackeray, whose rank is doubtful. Where 
then is the line to be drawn? What is the 
touchstone which will discriminate literature 
into the two great classes of fine literature 
and mere reading matter? Mr. Machen has 
his answer ready: it is Ecstasy. There are 
certain works which possess the quality 








which he calls Ecstasy; his favourite in- 
stances are the Odyssey, ‘Don Quixote,’ 
‘Pantagruel,’ and ‘ Pickwick.’ But these 
works, when tried by the popular tests of 
excitement, interest, and edification, or by 
the more literary tests of fidelity to life, 
observation, art, and in a sense style, exhibit 
no special pre-eminence. And yet they are 
admitted (Mr. Machen should have said 
more exactly by whom) to be the best 
examples of fine literature. Their excellence, 
then, is to be sought in theircommon quality 
of ecstasy ; and this is taken as the canon of 
literary merit. So far, indeed, it is very much 
as if one were to say that the excellence of 
the Odyssey consists in its genius. Ecstasy 
is a difficult word, which calls up no simple 
or ascertained idea. Mr. Machen, to be 
sure, does not insist upon it; he says, 
‘‘ Substitute, if you like, rapture, beauty, 
adoration, wonder, awe, mystery, sense of 
the unknown, desire for the unknown.” 
Unfortunately each of these expressions 
denotes a somewhat different idea, and the 
mind which is seeking to fix the exact 
quality of literary excellence is left in doubt 
as to which of them is to be identified with 
ecstasy, or if ecstasy, in defiance of usage, 
is meant to embrace them all alike. In 
the sequel we find it generally bears the 
sense of ‘ withdrawal from the common 
life and the common consciousness,” or of 
“‘ mystery,” or of ‘‘ desire for the unknown.” 
We still complain that each of these three 
phrases is slightly discrepant from the other 
two; and we doubt whether Mr. Machen is 
really saying anything other, or anything 
clearer, than the writer who employs a more 
technical term, and asserts that the finest 
literature is always ideal—that is, removed 
for the sake of greater beauty or nobility 
from the round of ordinary experience. 
Undoubtedly a flight of this kind is eman- 
cipating, undoubtedly it carries us into a 
larger and less familiar world, and to that 
world the terms of ecstasy, or mystery, 
or desire for the unknown may be appro- 
priate. But where Mr. Machen differs from 
other writers is in the fact that he makes 
the distinction between idealism and realism 
one of kind and not of degree. We con- 
fess that this generic difference seems to 
us illusory ; we hold that it is only a ques- 
tion of more or less. The imagination in 
either case can only derive its materials from 
human experience; but in one case it 
chooses objects more remote and richer in 
mystic associations, or presents them in a 
more unusual order, while in the other it 
adheres closer to the facts and circumstances 
of daily life. If there is any distinction in 
kind, it is that which belongs to objects 
themselves as such, as an island is different 
from a market-place; and this may be 
found in realistic as well as ecstatic com- 
positions. Mr. Machen draws a correspond- 
ing distinction between the faculty of 
creation and that of invention, creation 
being a mysterious power of calling some- 
thing out of nothingness. We have searched 
through our consciousness to find a basis 
for this distinction, but in vain. 

However, having once made the quality 
of ecstasy or imaginative licence absolute, 
the author proceeds to make it all-important. 
Everything which exhibits it is literature 
(for at this stage we drop the word “ fine”’), 
and everything else becomes mere reading 
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matter. ‘Pickwick,’ in which he discovers 
it, ranks in kind with the Odyssey ; ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ in which he does not, with the sensa- 
tional telegram. Ought not this para- 
doxical result to have warned the author, 
who still admires ‘ Vanity Fair,’ that his 

rinciple of classification is 4 sided ? 
es (in whatever sense) may be a more 
important quality than faithful observation 
of character; but faithful observation of 
character is divided, in point of serious 
worth, by a far greater interval from the 
betting news. Unless these relative values 
are clearly seized, terms may change their 
meaning with every fresh merit that appeals 
to the individual. We agree with Mr. 
Machen that the Odyssey and the ‘ Morte 
d@’Arthur’ have a specific virtue which 
‘Vanity Fair’ and ‘Pride and Prejudice’ 
have not; but to single out this virtue and 
then to count the rest nowhere is to intro- 
duce a classification of literature intolerably 
top-heavy. For our part we like mystery ; 
but we like reason as well, and why may not 
literature give us both or either and still 
remain fine literature? Why need it appeal 
to one faculty alone? The literary excel- 
lence of Sophocles, whom Mr. Machen 
admires, consists in a nicely calculated 
balance of appeal. Is there not a give-and- 
take in these as in all other matters? If, on 
the whole, we prefer the romantic to the 
real, we should still relinquish the ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur,’ an imperfect example in one 
kind, for ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ a nearly 
perfect specimen in another. 

But the author—or, perhaps, we should 
say the Hermit of Barnsbury, whose dis- 
course he professes to record — appears to 
think that literature increases in excellence 
the further it departs from life. Art and 
life, according to him, have totally distinct 
spheres. Again he plunges into extremes. 
Keep too close to life, and literature cer- 
tainly becomes ugly and ignoble; remove too 
far, and it becomes “ nightmarish” and 
fantastic. Surely the charm of Homer, as 
of Shakspeare, is that while moving in a 
world where beauty and grandeur may 
have scope, he still treads the firm earth 
and keeps a strong grasp on life. We can 
judge of Mr. Machen’s doctrine by the 
example of Maeterlinck. Maeterlinck may 
almost be said to abolish the world as we 
know it before he begins to imagine any- 
thing at all; and at once we wander in 
dreams, in a disembodied world, where the 
feeling of perfect health and surety is lost. 
After all, we have bodies as well as souls, 
just as we have reason as well as imagina- 
tion, and neither need be scouted as un- 
worthy. The complexity of great literary 
works astonishes Mr. Machen; we should 
rather insist upon their equipoise. For 
Mr. Machen the Cyclops is not a bit de- 
lightful as a giant, as a big and savage 
man with human passions and afflictions— 
but as what? Good heavens, as a symbol! 
Pantagruel and his wine, Pickwick and his 
milk-punch, everything cheerful and human, 
becomes a symbol of Mr. Machen’s ecstasy, 
which in its turn begins to mystify us more 
and more. At this point we feel it incum- 
bent to protest, not merely that we have 
bodies as well as souls, reason as well as 
imagination, but that we are plain simple 
men, instead of walking allegories. Not 
unnaturally does this theory of fine litera- 





ture lead its author to inquire whether the 
artist is fully conscious of what he is about. 
We cannot accompany him in his inquiry, 
nor follow out his application of his theory 
in detail. We have indicated and criticized 
the general tenor of his work, and we 
leave the reader to pursue for himself the 
author’s more particular treatment of Cer- 
vantes, Rabelais, Dickens, Stevenson, 
Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Meredith. Suffice it 
to say that we agree with many of his con- 
clusions (though to Mr. Meredith he is quite 
unjust), and more of his oditer dicta, while 
generally disagreeing with his reasons. 
Mr. Machen disparages the power of logic in 
these matters, though he allows it an ancil- 
lary use. We cannot help thinking that a 
little more sedulous cultivation of its ele- 
ments would have saved him from a certain 
amount of inconsistency and confusion. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Keys of the House. By Algernon Gissing. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

Mr. Gisstxe’s book must be classed with 
those that should succeed and do not. 
There is something wrong with it, but it is 
difficult to say exactly what. There is a 
theme running through the story—a study 
in life-purposes as reflected in different cha- 
racters. The radical weakness perhaps con- 
sists in the fact that Mr. Gissing has 
deliberately chosen extreme types. He 
takes an arbitrary standpoint, marshals 
his figures, and makes them conform to 
what he wishes to prove. There is no 
natural evolution, and as a result his work 
does not bring conviction to the reader. One 
character is a quiet parson, a man who is 
only at home in nature and in seclusion. 
He insists on being at home. His wife, 
however, is driven to frenzy by country 
seclusion. The realm of social pleasure is 
her sphere; gold is the key to open her 
house of life. Between these two is a son 
who cannons from the one to the other. 
There is also a lonely figure, somewhat 
savage, whose house is closed to him. Love 
is his key, but he never attains possession. 
These impulses and ideals are worked into 
a story where the measure of failure is 
intensified by the approach to comparative 
success. The end is rather tame. The 
savage lover, after nearly killing his suc- 
cessful rival, becomes an evangelist; the 
nature-loving parson dies on the mountain 
side, and the other characters vanish into 
thin air. 

Lhe Champion. By Mary L. Pendered and 

Alice Stronach. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Tuts story of the modern Highlands forms 
a pleasant contrast to the many novelettes, 
sporting and other, which contain nothing 
but indications of the marvellously super- 
ficial knowledge of the country and people 
possessed by most of the summer visitors. 
The authors know well the land of the 
mountain and the flood, and have a first- 
hand knowledge of the peculiarities of 
the Scottish Gael, his gravity, his sensi- 
tiveness, his occasional paroxysms of fury 
and of joy, his attitude to friend and foe. 
Neil Macneil, the usurping laird of Glen- 
talla, is just.the sort of polished barbarian 
who might have enacted a tragedy like that 





of the ‘ Lady’s Rock,’ a well-known legend 
reproduced in these pages; and Ian, the long- 
descended farmer, his kinsman and rightful 
chief, is just such a dignified, God-fearing, 
and warm-hearted personality as one finds 
after long acquaintance among the best of 
the Highlanders. The heroine is a lady 
from England, who takes to work under a 
School Board in her mother’s country, where 
the death of her father leaves her to face 
the world. The Gaelic phrases are correct, 
though there are some printers’ errors. 
The authors acknowledge their obligations 
in regard to the vernacular to Mr. John 
MacOormick. The only serious error we 
find in the local colour is the curious con- 
fusion about the Covenanters. Very modern 
Highlanders have been Calvinists, especially 
in the north, but none of them were ever 
‘‘hunted on the hillsides,” or “‘ suffered and 
died for their faith.’ On the whole, the 
Highlander detested the Lowland Whig, 
and stuck to the religion of his chief, with- 
out much searching of heart. 





The Frown of Majesty. By Albert Lee. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Tus romance of the time of Louis XIV. is 
a good way ‘‘after” certain models of the 
same school. The long arm of coincidence 
plays a great part in the multiplicity of 
adventures which beset a nobleman of 
France, whose estates mark him out to 
his enemies as a proper subject for dela- 
tion of heresy and a consequent Jetire de 
cachet. His experiences include a forced 
march in chains with other victims on the 
way to the galleys—an incident which, like 
his visits to a certain cul de sac in Paris, 
the haunt of brutal men and of women 
whose occupation is here described in the 
bluntest terms, is vividly presented. Indeed, 
the author has a good deal of power in this 
direction, though there is little attempt at 
characterization, or at any connexion with 
authentic history. 





A Beautiful Rebel. By Ernest Glanville. 
(Long. ) 
Tus is a short, bustling story of the kind 
which might be classed under the head of 
war material. Yeomanry tunics and breeches 
had to be turned out at a great rate to meet 
the demands of the authorities responsible 
for the shipping of men to the front, and it 
was not possible that fit and workmanship 
should in all cases come up to the standards 
of peace and leisure. One thinks in the 
same way of books like ‘A Beautiful 
Rebel’; but whilst recognizing the neces- 
sity for the breeches and tunics, one is, let 
us say, doubtful about the fiction. As a 
story its construction is deplorable; the 
workmanship is careless and poor through- 
out. But the volume contains a series of 
ill-connected but fairly vivid incidents 
among scenes to which a strong interest 
is attached just now by the war in South 
Africa. No human beings ever talked as 
the characters in this book talk; but men 
have striven and fought, loved, escaped 
dangers, and sinned in the pursuit of gold 
for a number of years, and of many of 
these matters the uncritical reader may 
learn something by perusing Mr. Glanville’s 


pages. 
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The Siege of Lady Resolute. By Harris 

Dickson. (Harper & Brothers.) 
Mr. Dicxson’s reinforcement of the “his- 
toric romance,”’ which has recently had such 
a run in America, is ineffective work, 
though care and conviction have evidently 
gone to its composition. It lacks vitality or 
any distinction of style, but contains some 
popular qualities; for here is due comple- 
ment of duels ‘‘ to the death,” hot pursuits, 
and hairbreadth escapes. The heroine, 
moreover, steels her heart, in the approved 
fashion for heroines of this order of fiction, 
to prolong up to the very last page her lover’s 
punishment for an early and promptly re- 
pented lapse of loyalty. The scene is laid 
mainly in France, in the latter and less 
lustrous days of the fourteenth Louis, and 
a few historical figures make e rather 
feeble appearance. Madame de Maintenon 
is utilized, allowably enough, in her tradi- 
tional character of cold and scheming dévote, 
as an evil genius of the plot. The author 
is happier among the Mississippi forests, 
whither the demands of the action trans- 
plant most of the dramatis persone half way 
through the tale, than he is in a French 
chiteau. The weakest point of this book is 
its poor suggestion of atmosphere. The 
historical novelist is seldom altogether suc- 
cessful in safely steering his dialogue 
between the Scylla of stiltedness and the 
Charybdis of anachronistic colloquialism. 
Such expressions, however, as “ slipping 
around,” “mad,” sc. angry, ‘‘ what are you 
coming at?” ‘quit work,” ‘right here,”’ 
&ec., in France of the eighteenth century 
certainly tend to destroy what there is of 
illusion. 


The Lovers of Yvonne. 

(Pearson. ) 
Here we have a brisker tale, trifling, but 
not ill told, of the same place and period 
at a slightly earlier date. The Sieur 
Gaston, “‘soldier of fortune” and nephew 
of a famous favourite of Louis XIII., a 
part of whose ‘ memoirs” this volume pur- 
ports to be, has the customary prowess, re- 
source, and swagger of his predecessors in 
costume romance. His championship of 
Mazarin’s boy-nephew causes a chain of 
adventures, set forth with spirit if scarcely 
with subtlety in pages re-echoing the clash 
of arms, as event grows out of event in 
swift succession. The formidable cardinal 
seems a safe and exceedingly useful factor 
in the fiction that treats of this time. It 
must be confessed that the book is of the 
slightly mechanical variety, but it will 
pass muster. 





By Rafael Sabatini. 


(Stock. ) 
Jusr as Spain of to-day is lacking in many 
of the most forceful and virile characteristics 
of those greater and more turbulent Spains 
which she has peopled in the Southern hemi- 
sphere, so is this rather tiresome and dis- 
tinctly melodramatic story of Spain wanting 
in the actuality, life, and colour which 
distinguish (for example) Mr. Hudson’s 
briefer studies of the Pampas. It is a story 
of ill deeds done long ago, and its methods 
are ill methods which one had thought were 
done with long ago. Its tragedies somehow 
do not move one, save to yawning, and its 





sentiment is irritating and stereotyped. 
Over it all, too, lies the flat, uninteresting 
trail of the amateur, despite the title-page’s 
reminder that its author has previously made 
his bow to the public. One is able to say 
that ‘The Princess Inez’ displays some 
knowledge upon the part of its author of 
various phases of Spanish life ; but display- 
ing knowledge is another and a lesser thing 
than conveying it. We regret to say that 
‘The Princess Inez’ has not conveyed any- 
thing in particular to us, though care has 
evidently been expended over the writing 
of the book. 


A Modern Miracle. By M. McDonnell 
Bodkin, K.C. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 


In ‘A Modern Miracle’ Mr. Bodkin departs 
from Irish soil and invites his readers to a 
Jules Verne region, where telephones and 
electric batteries are worked without wires, 
and athletes get rid of half their specific 
gravity by feeding on indiarubber and 
aluminium. The author allows himself a 
good deal of licence in other spheres 
besides that of science. Husbands and 
wives are placed on an equal footing as 
regards the English divorce laws. The 
grand conflict between two latter - day 
magicians—one black and the other white 
—makes a readable story, and ends pro- 
perly in the triumph of love and virtue 
and the exemplary punishment of wicked- 
ness. The number of such narratives as 
this which appear is very large. They are 
evidently popular, but their merits do not 
concern literature. 








THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


St. Luke the Prophet, by Edward Carus 
Selwyn, D.D. (Macmillan & Co.), might be 
described as an ingenious attempt to prove 
‘*that Luke is Silas and a Prophet,” and that 
he wrote not only the third Gospel and Acts, 
but also First and Second Peter. The writer, 
however, objects to conclusions such as those 
reached in his book being described as 
ingenious, and another adjective is not to 
hand. Silas, we are told, in spite of Lightfoot, 
is the short form not of Silvanus, but of 
Silanus; but it turns out that Silvanus is 
lengthened from the original Hebrew form of 
Silas, though the reason for lengthening the 
name is not obvious. The Jew whose name has 
become Silvanus is to have another transforma- 
tion, and to be known as Lucanus. An occa- 
sion for the change of name is imagined :— 

“Tet us suppose that one Silvanus was thrown 
with a genial centurion of an Italian cohort, in 
whose company he remained for six months, agso- 
ciating with him on friendly terms, telling him 
story after story from Thucydides, Herodotus, and 
Polybius, voyaging with him on three successive 
vessels, &¢.” 


We are further to suppose that much jocularity 
passed between the two, and as Silvanus was 
the name of a rough country god the jokes on 
the name would be endless. Silvanus, the man, 
‘* was a converted and civilized Wood, and his 
name should accordingly become that of a Grove 
—Lucanus.” Story after story from Thucydides 
must have taxed the narrator, and stories from 
Herodotus and jokes-about Silvanus are not 
what might have been expected from ‘‘a con- 
verted Wood.” We have, however, Silas changed 
into Lucanus or Luke. Silas, before he becomes 
Luke, and Paul are two prophets engaged in 
the second missionary journey. At Troas they 
have before them the Promised Land of 
Europe, and in their hands ‘‘a guide-book, the 





Book of Joshua in Greek.” The Book of 
Joshua was the Book of Jesus. The origin of 
the vision in which a man of Macedonia stood 
before St. Paul was a combination of two 
passages in Joshua, the one recording the 
request of the men of Gibeon, ‘‘ Come up to us 
quickly and help us,” the other containing the 
narrative, ‘‘ Behold, there stood a man before 
him, and his sword drawn in his hand.” This 
is worthy of Strauss. Philippi, the ‘‘ first city 
of the portion Macedonia, a colony ’’—the chief 
city of that part of Macedonia (A.V.)—is the 
scene of the fulfilment of prophecy. ‘* Philippi 
was their Jericho.” Jericho was taken on the 
seventh day, and the two prophets on the 
Sabbath day ‘‘went outside the gate” of 
Philippi, ‘‘ and the crowning incident occurred.” 
Rahab and Lydia are type and antitype of faith. 
The scarlet thread and the Thyatiran purple are 
to be observed. Then we read that Jericho was 
“‘straitly shut up and made fast with bars,” and 
are told, ‘‘thisisfulfilledin the prisonat Philippi.” 
The shattering of the walls of Jericho is fulfilled 
in the earthquake at Philippi. It does not seem 
to matter in the fulfilment that one incident 
occurred on the seventh day and that other 
incidents, such as the earthquake, did not. There 
was a subsidiary fulfilment. At Jericho, when 
the people heard the trumpets, they shouted, 
and the wall fell. At Philippi ‘‘ Paul and Silas 
were singing hymns to God, and the prisoners 
were listening to them, and suddenly a great 
earthquake took place,” and the prison doors 
were opened. The hymns, we are told, corre- 
sponded to the shouts, but the people, we are 
not told, who heard the hymns did not shout, 
as did the people who heard the trumpets. It 
is a strange fulfilment of prophecy, which does 
not require correspondence of details. Silas 
was not only a prophet: he was also, it appears, 
an historian. He wrote Acts, and Dr. Selwyn, 
to preserve the reputation of the historian for 
accuracy, endeavours to explain the much- 
discussed difficulty regarding Theudas named in 
the speech of Gamaliel. The Theudas of Acts does 
not agree in the date, at least, with the Theudas 
mentioned by Josephus. It turns out, however, 
that ‘‘Josephus’s Athronges is one and the same 
with Luke’s Theudas.” Theudas boasted him- 
self to be somebody, about four hundred men 
joined him; he was slain, and they were 
scattered and brought to naught. Athronges 
was ‘fone that had in all respects been a 
shepherd only”; he had four brothers, each of 
whom ruled over a band of men; he was called 
a king, and retained his power a great while ; 
he with his brothers slew many both of the 
Romans and of the king’s forces; he was not 
slain according to the narrative. According to 
Dr. Selwyn, Theudas who boasted himself to be 
somebody was Athronges, the shepherd, who came 
to be called a king. There we have the sup- 
posed proof of identity. Dr. Selwyn finds that 
Athronges had four hundred men under his 
brothers, the number of the men of Theudas. 
Each brother had a troop (Adxos), and “according 
to the usual reckoning of 100 men to a troop,” 
there were four hundred. But Adyos does not 
necessarily imply 100 men, and it did not in the 
usage of Josephus, who added, after mention of 
the bands ruled by the brothers, ‘‘ for those they 
got together to them were very numerous.” Dr. 
Selwyn admits that Athronges ‘* defied all forces 
of order, whether Roman, Herodian, or Jewish,” 
and Josephus says he ‘‘retained his power a 
great while.” The four hundred men will not 
do. Athronges, we are to believe, was called 
Theudas, which ‘‘ merely shows that he was a 
usurper with a sounding name,” and ‘‘ Gamaliel 
would naturally use this Greek form of name.” 
Dr. Selwyn does not convince in this particular 
historical essay, and the Theudas difficulty is not 
removed. Before Acts was composed, St. Luke, 
according to Dr. Selwyn, wrote First and Second 
Peter. Dr. Selwyn tells us he has not read 
Baur; but he admits that an understanding 
between the two great Apostles must have been 
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needed, and they are made to meet at Rome, 
and St. Luke acts as a mediator between them. 
Length of days would be required for an ex- 
amination of the assumptions and arguments. 
Was St. Peter at Rome? If so, did he meet 
St. Paul? Was there an understanding between 
them? It is a pity that Dr. Selwyn objects to 
the use of the word ‘‘ ingenious,” as it might be 
applied to some of his assumptions, if not to all 
his arguments. 


Words of Faith and Hope, by the late 
Brooke Foss Westcott, sometime Lord Bishop 
of Durham (Macmillan & Co.), contains some 
truly characteristic pieces of the late bishop’s 
work. The little volume opens with a group 
of three sermons, entitled ‘ Disciplined Life,’ 
in which Dr. Westcott pleads for ‘‘the spon- 
taneous adoption, for the sake of the present 
necessity, of a family life of marked frugality.”’ 
Among the sermons which follow is one preached 
in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, the first 
delivered by the late bishop as Fellow of King’s. 
A great sermon in simple language on ‘ Chris- 
tian Growth,’ preached at Darlington, succeeds. 
An address on ‘ Labour Co-operation,’ given at 
Newcastle, written in language which for sim- 
plicity and force recalls Ruskin at his best, 
fitly takes its place among the sermons. The 
concluding discourse is Dr. Westcott’s last pub- 
lic utterance, the sermon for the annual service 
for miners preached in Durham Cathedral on 
July 20th, 1901. It would be easy to quote 
many passages from the volume, but three may 
suffice. Here is one from ‘ Christian Growth’ : 

“We hear the question often discussed why men 
do not go to Chureb. It would, I think. be more 
instructive to consider why they dogo. Why do we 
go? What do we confess by our entrance?......Is 
our shop, our factory, our study, the portal, 
as it were, of the Church? Is the Church for 
us all the common sanctuary in which we bring 
alike to the light and fire of God’s Presence the 
thoughts, the aims, the results of our hours of 
labour?” 

Again, here is a passage from ‘Labour Co- 
operation ’ :— 

*‘ Ours is an age of associations. Having secured 
individual liberty, we are feeling after union. Co- 
operation gives shape to the idea in the largest 
regions of life. It converts a factory into a society, 
and gives a full human character to every variety of 
work. The co-operative factory and workshop carry 
forward the lesson of the home, and prepare their 
workers for the duties of citizenship. Co-operation, 
in a word, is able to create a spirit of industrial 
patriotism.” 

Here, finally, are a few words from Bishop 
Westcott’s last sermon :— 

“ The love of Christ constraineth us. It exercises 
a gentle yet real force which overcomes our natural 
inclination. A brilliant writer has said that our 
chief need in life is ‘some one to make us do what 
we can.’ What sovereign power can be more tender 
or stronger than the love of Christ?” 

One minor criticism must be made. The 
English of the ‘‘ texts’’ is imperfectly adapted 
to the Greek on pp. 18, 66, and 138. 


A Historic View of the New Testament. 
By Percy Gardner. (Black.)—‘‘Most of the 
positions taken here,” writes Dr. Gardner, 
‘fare supported at greater length in my 
‘ Exploratio Evangelica.’” A long notice of the 
present work is, therefore, unnecessary. The 
book as a whole must be pronounced worthy 
of its subject; the writer is a real scholar 
and thinker, who feels the greatness of Chris- 
tianity on certain sides. There is, on the other 
hand, much to challenge dissent. The author’s 
decided preference for St. Matthew and St. Luke 
over St. Mark as authorities for the life of Christ 
is ill supported by the questionable contention 
that we can be more confident as to the cha- 
racter of His teaching than as to the events of 
His career (p. 78). Moreover, he exaggerates 
the difficulties regarding the authorship and the 
testimony of the fourth Gospel. How much 


** Platonic philosophy,” even ‘in its later form,” 
does the author really believe to exist in the 
fourth Gospel? And is it true (as stated on p. 183) 





that ‘‘if the Gospel of Mark and the Gospel of 
John are both the records of eye- witnesses, 
then it becomes wholly impossible to determine 
what the life and teaching of Jesus were really 
like”? The personality of the founder of a 
great revolutionary faith was surely rich enough 
to supply Mark the recorder and John the 
prophet with two pictures as different from one 
another as the second and fourth Gospels. 


The Old Testament and the New Scholarship, 
by Dr. Peters, St. Michael’s Church, New York 
(Methuen & Co.), is one of the volumes of 
the ‘‘Churchman’s Library.” The book deals 
with many interesting problems, such as the 
meaning of inspiration and the teaching of 
the Church regarding the Scriptures ; and if the 
thought is not novel, it is at least clearly stated. 
‘*Tt is the eternal truth,” says Dr. Peters, 

“of the books of the Bible, as testified to by the 
universal consent of the Church throughout the 
ages, which leads us toset them aside from other 
books. As we have found that they have uplifted 
and inspired men throughout all these ages, so we 
conclude that they will continue to do the same 
through the ages that are yet tocome. But this does 
not mean to say that each book has had a message 
for each individual soul, nor even for each age. 
Probably no one individual finds each book inspired 
to him. Possibly he finds some book not in the 
Bible inspired to him above anything that is in 
the Bible.” 

It is to be pointed out that, however reasonable 
may be the idea that the test of inspiration is 
the religious value of the Scriptures, the his- 
torical statements of the Bible, including narra- 
tives involving the supernatural, derive no 
authority from being Scriptural unless inspired 
in a fashion not specified by Dr. Peters. He 
must be prepared to say how far the historical 
statements are inspired, or to define the charac- 
ter of the inspiration which gives them 
authority above all other facts. In the chap- 
ter ‘Our Lord and the Old Testament’ it 
is pointed out that the name of Moses was 
a technical designation by which the Penta- 
teuch was known, just as the plays or sonnets 
of Shakspeare are known as ‘‘Shakspeare” ; 
further, that the use of the name by any given 
individual does not imply that the individual 
accepts the theory that Moses was the author of 
the Pentateuch ; and, again, that Christ accepted 
the Old Testament spiritually and not literally. 
These statements, while satisfactory to those 
who do not deny in their thought the 
humanity of Jesus, will not be accepted by 
those whose piety will not suffer injury to be 
done to the image their own imagination has 
made of Him; and yet writers like the author 
of this book show that they wish to prove that 
scientific criticism, which cannot be stopped, is 
not hurtful to religion and not harmful to the 
unique personality of Christ. In the second 
part of the book the author endeavours to trace 
the history of the thought-development which 
has resulted in the modern methods of Bible 
study, and to show how the principles of evolu- 
tion and comparison have affected our view of 
the history of the religion of Israel. In the third 
part methods of Bible study are illustrated by 
reference to the Book of Psalms. The fourth 
part deals with archeological discoveries bearing 
on the Old Testament. The volume throughout 
is interesting, and illustrates the recoil from the 
unscientific and unintelligent treatment of the 
Bible, which does not suffer it to be examined 
like other books, and has no rational defence to 
offer for the authority assigned to it. Yet the 
recoil is but a negative movement, and much 
remains to be settled. We have yet to be told, 
in the light of the higher criticism, what pre- 
cisely is the character of the authority of the 
Bible as a whole and in all its parts. 


Prof. Mitchell, of Boston University, in 
The World before Abraham (Constable & Co.), 
writes a general introduction to the Pentateuch, 
and gives special consideration to Genesis i.-xi. 
The book is intended for those who wish to read 
Genesis in the light of modern scholarship and 





are unable to make use of a work such as Dill- 
mann’s. Those who fear that scholarship may 
threaten the traditionary faith in the Scriptures. 
are assured that the essential element in the: 
chapters of Genesis specially noticed is not the 
things narrated, but the religious ideas under- 
lying them. The author admits frankly, and 
tries to show, that the Pentateuch is a compila- 
tion. The truth, he says, is ‘‘ that this so-called 
law of Moses is a composite work, the growth 
of the entire period from Moses to Ezra.” 
‘““This conclusion,” he asserts without hesita- 
tion, ‘‘ being based upon the best of evidence— 
will have to be accepted, however it may affect 
the authority of the Pentateuch or the renown 
of its supposed author.” In regard to the 
question of the knowledge of our Lord when He 
spoke of the law of Moses the writer does not 
hesitate. He says that Jesus and His early 
disciples, being Jews and sharing in the tradi- 
tional opinions of their countrymen, thought 
and spoke of the Pentateuch as the work of 
Moses. He is conscious that any limitation of 
the Saviour’s knowledge may be viewed as an 
offence amounting to impiety, but his answer is 
that Jesus never claimed to be omniscient, and 
that, on one occasion at least, He confessed 
that His knowledge was limited. Prof. Mitchell 
argues :— 

“There is, therefore,no impiety in facing the possi- 

bility of discovering another example of such limi- 
tation, and asking, in all humility and reverence, 
whether the Pentateuch can have been written by 
Moses; a question the answer to which involves a 
careful study of the structure and composition of 
the work.” 
Dealing with the chapters of Genesis, Prof. 
Mitchell gives a translation and adds com- 
ments. In the translation the sources of the 
text are indicated by difference of type ; and, of 
course, this arrangement, from its attempted 
exactness, leads to the criticism that the trans- 
lator professes too intimate an acquaintance 
with the sources. The comments betray no 
fanciful interpretations of the text, but are 
marked by good sense and historical judg- 
ment. The author, for instance, points out 
that the serpent, which is shown to be neither 
a figure of thought nor a mask for Satan, is to 
be understood as a real animal. And, to take 
another instance, the author sets forth that 
‘‘the story of the Fall in its Hebrew form was 
clearly intended to be taken literally,” and 
interprets the story as the Jews understood it. 
The book will prove serviceable to the readers 
for whom it is written, and those who will not 
accept its conclusions, through fear of injuring 
their faith, will at least profit by it, since it 
illustrates the methods of historical criticism 
and shows how modern scholarship refuses to 
recognize the literary unity of the Pentateuch. 


A Short History of Christianity. By John 
M. Robertson. (Watts & Co.)—Mr. Robertson 
would have done better to call his book an in- 
vective against Christianity. He makes the 
wildest statements, and is too angry to stop to 
justify them. He starts from a ‘‘ mythic” 
standpoint, holding that we can know nothing 
certain about the founder of Christianity. Jesus 
had, he tells us, no connexion with Nazareth. 
It is nothing to Mr. Robertson that the four 
Gospels mention the town of Nazareth in con- 
nexion with Jesus (Matt. xxi. 11; Mark i. 9; 
Luke iv. 16; John i. 45, 46), nor that Justin 
Martyr (writing circa 150 a.D.) says of Joseph, 
the husband of Mary, ‘‘He went up from 
Nazareth, where he dwelt, to Bethlehem, whence 
he derived his origin” (‘ Dial. cum Tryph.,’ 77). 
Mr. Robertson even suggests that ‘‘ the nominal 
founder of Paul’s Jesuism [sic] may possibly be 
the slain Jesus Pandira of the Talmud, a 
hundred years ‘ before Christ.’” He does not 
warn us that a date ora helpful synchronism 
is the last thing to be looked for in the Talmud, 
specially in the case of one who, like Jesus, 
stands completely outside the ordinary range 
of Rabbinic discussion, Nor does he tell us 
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that though in two places (Sanhed. 107, Sota 
47*, one of which is transcribed from the other) 
Jesus is associated with Joshua ben Perachia 
and with ‘‘Jannai the king” (104-78 Bc.), in 
another place (Kalla 18”) Miriam, the mother of 
Jesus, is brought into discussion with R. Akiva, 
who was put to death under the Emperor Hadrian 
(circa 135 a.D ). In fact, no weight can be laid 
on the details of Talmudic stcries ; they are told 
simply for the sake of some saying or moral 
which they contain. Mr. Robertson has a good 
deal to learn before he is qualified to write a 
‘‘ history.” 








AFRICAN PHILOLOGY. 


WE are glad to see some excellent work 
devoted by German scholars to the less-known 
janguages within the territories of German 
East Africa. Inland from the Swahili coast, 
and east of Lake Tanganyika, lies an area 
practically unworked till within the last few 
years, extending from the southern shore of 
the Victoria Nyanza to the north end of 
Nyasa. The Unyamwezi country, with its 
central district of Unyanyembe and the Arab 
settlement of Tabora, which may be regarded 
as the capital of the latter, is well known 
from the works of earlier travellers, though, 
since the establishment of the British East 
Africa Protectorate, the adoption of the more 
northerly route to Uganda by way of Mombasa, 
and the building of the railway, have rendered 
it of less importance to Europeans. Unya- 
mwezi is not a name used by the people 
themselves, but was given to them by the 
coast people because they came from the 
direction where the new moon (mwezi) makes 
its appearance—i.e., the west. It is doubtful 
whether they have any collective name for 
themselves; they are composed of a large 
number of tribes speaking a common language 
recognized by their neighbours as Kinya- 
mwezi. The Wa-Sukuma, or people of the 
north, are a detachment of the Wanyamwezi, 
and their language may be reckoned as a 
dialect. The same may be said of the 
Wasumbwa, in the east—whose language has 
been treated by Pere Capus, of the White 
Fathers—and also of the Wakonongo to the 
south; but the Wa-zinja, quoted by 
Mr. R. N. Cust (‘Modern Languages of 
Africa,’ ii. 367) as a sub-tribe of the 
Wanyamwezi, would appear, from the speci- 
mens given by Lieut. Kollmann (‘Der Nord- 
westen unserer ostafrikanischen Kolonie,’ 
pp. 152, &c.), to speak an entirely distinct 
language. Mr. Cust places Nyamwezi in the 
Western Sub-Branch of his Eastern Branch of 
the Bantu family, along with thirty-three other 
languages, the most important of which are 
Hehe, Sango, Gogo, and Ganda. The Rev. J. 
Torrend’s classification is slightly different ; 
he adopts a ‘‘Sagara cluster,’’ containing 
Sagara (placed by Mr. Cust in the Eastern 
Sub-Branch), Hehe, and Gogo; a ‘‘ Nyamwezi 
cluster ’’ (Nyamwezi, Tusi, and Sukuma), and 
a ‘*Ganda eluster’’ (Ganda and Zongora or 
Nyambu’. Any system of classification, how- 
ever, must be merely provisional. Mr. Cust, 
writing in 1883 (‘Mod. Lang. of Africa,’ 
p. 366), says: ‘‘It might have been expected 
that we should have a larger knowledge of 
the Nyamwezi language ; but the grammatical 
note and vocabulary written by Steere in 
1871 is all that we possess.’’ This is only 
correct if we agree with the writer in making 
Sukuma, Sumbwa, Galaganza, and Nyaturu 
separate languages, as this author (we think 
without sufficient warrant) insists on doing. 
Last’s ‘ Polyglotta Africana Orientalis’ con- 
tains a vocabulary of each of these, entered as 
**dialects of Nyamwezi.’’ However that may 
be, we now have in Dr. C. Velten’s Grammatik 
des Kinyamitesi (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht) an authoritative handbook of the 
language, taken as a whole, but with special 
reference to the Unyanyembe dialect. Dr. 





Velten was for some years Government inter- 
preter at Dar-es-Salaam, and during this period 
collected the material for his grammar from 
three natives of Unyanyembe on a visit to the 
coast (the Wanyamwezi frequently make the 
trip as caravan porters, and have a very good 
reputation in that capacity). Of other work in 
the same field he mentions only: (1) Steere’s 
‘Collections,’ already referred to; (2) a trans- 
lation of St. Mark’s Gospel, published by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in 1897, the 
work of the Rev. T. F. Shaw(L.M.S., Urambo) ; 
(3) ‘ Lieder und Geschichten der Wanyamiiesi,’ 
in the Berlin Oriental Seminary’s Transactions 
for 1901 (the collector, whose name is not 
given, is further engaged in preparing a 
grammar of the Urambo dialect) ; and (4) Capt. 
Herrmann’s ‘Kisukuma Grammar,’ published 
in vol. ii. of the same Transactions (1898). 
To these we may add some work done in 
Kisukuma by agents of the C.M.S.: ‘ First 
Reading Book’ (‘ Mihayo ya Kwadia’), 1896; 
‘Book of Common Prayer’ (‘Kitabo cha 
Kulomba’), 1897; ‘Catechism’ (‘ Kitabo cha 
Babatajiwa’), 1898. 

Dr. Velten’s ‘Grammar’ is an admirable 
piece of work, deserving a much fuller dis- 
cussion than we have space for. The full lists 
of examples (especially those given with each 
of the ten noun-classes) and the collection of 
sentences beginning on p. 73 are particularly 
valuable. The German version of the latter 
(p. 79) can be used as exercises, the original 
serving asakey. There is also a fairly full 
Nyamwezi-German and German- Nyamwezi 
vocabulary, and altogether the book is one 
deserving praise. Among other interesting 
points we may notice that Nyamwezi has 
preserved the prefix lu in class vi., which so 
many languages have lost, but makes its plural 
in n- or ma-, thereby touching Swahili on 
the one hand and Chinyanja on the other. 
It may be necessary to illustrate our meaning 
by an example. The original prefix was ulu, 
in Zulu contracted into u, as w(lu)-limi, a 
tongue, u(!u)-bambo, a rib, the original form 
being indicated by the concord lu. The plural 
prefix to this, according to Bleek, was thin-, 
and in some cases ti#-. (Thelatter has survived 
in Congo: lumbu, a fence, pl. tumbu ; also in 
Herero; in other cases tu- or ti- is the plural 
prefix of a diminutive class with the prefix 
ka-.) Thin-(ithin-) has passed in Zulu into izi(n) 
—before a labial izim—as izilimi, izimbambo. 
In Ronga the corresponding class has the pre- 
fixes li-, ti-: lidimi, tindimi ; libambu, timbambu. 
It might seem obvious that ti here =tu; but 
as in Ronga the third class, in yi, also has its 
plural in ti (yindlu, tiyindlu, corresponding to 
Zulu indhlu, izindhlu, house, houses), we take 
it that tiis here a modification of izi (ithin). 
According to M. Henri Junod (‘ Grammaire 
Ronga,’ p. 63), ‘‘Cette classe semble en train 
de disparaitre...... ellea la tendance i se fondre 
dans la classe di:ma’’ (i.e,, class v., according 
to the usual enumeration, with the concords 
li, a). In Chinyanja some words in wu seem 
originally to have belonged to this class, as 
ulalo, pl. maulalo, a bridge, uzingo, a tendon 
(cf. Zulu w(lu)-singa), perhaps uta, a bow, pl. 
mauta. This use of ma- as a plural for the lu- 
elass is at first sight puzzling; it occurs in a 
good many languages, and in one, the Bemba 
or Wemba (MS. note of the Rev. W. Govan 
Robertson), it has two plural prefixes: anu- and 
a form of izin. This is to be explained by the 
fact that the prefixes whu- and ulu- when con- 
tracted are identical (u-), the plural of the 
former, when it has one at all, being (a)mua-. 
In most works on Chinyanja all words in u- 
(both those contracted from wbu- and those 
from ulu) are placed, because of the identical 
plural, in class v., which leads (e.g., in Henry’s 
‘Grammar ’) to the anomalous arrangement of 
three different concords in one class. (Miss 
M. E. Woodward, however, rightly places the u- 
nouns in a class by themselves.) A fewnouns, 
as lulime, luzi, and some others, keep the lu- 





prefix and take the concord la, as if they 
belonged to the fifth class; indeed, lu- has a 
tendency to slide into li-, and we find lilumi 
and lilime along with lulimi. In Yao the 
sixth class has the prefix lu, as lu-limi, tongue; 
in the plural ‘‘lu is changed into n before a 
consonant, or ny before a vowel. The » pre- 
fixed causes the usual phonetic changes ’’— 
i.e., in the present instances it turns the n to 
d: ‘‘ndimi,’’ tongues. The » might be con- 
sidered as the last relic of thin-. Swahili 
agrees with Chinyanja in reducing ulu to u, 
and with Yao in taking » as plural prefix: 
ulimi, ndimi. Finally, Nyamwezi, as we have 
seen, has both plural forms: lulimi, ndimi; 
but luimbo, a song, nimbo and imalimbo 
(Swahili wimbo); nyimbo, lugutu, a fence, 
pl. malugutu. The phonetic changes which 
are so puzzling to the beginner in Yao 
(e.g., mbela as the plural of lupeta, a flat 
basket, mumbochele as the imperative of 
pochela, to receive) have their analogues in 
Nyamwezi: luwazu, a rib, makes its plural 
mbazu; lukinga, a fence, pl. chinga. The 
Nyamwezi seventh class consists of diminutives 
in ka- taking the plural tu-: kanumba, a small 
house, pl. tunumba (ef. Chinyanja kanyumba, 
tinyumba). The eighth class, in wu-, contains 
chiefly abstract nouns, and appears to corre- 
spond with the Zulu seventh in uwhu. The 
latter, however, has no plural, while Nya- 
mwezi nouns in wu- may have a plural in ma-, 
placed before the simpler prefix, but not sub- 
stituted for it, as wuta, a bow, pl. mawuta 
(ef. Chinyanja wta, mauta). Walwa (u-alwa), 
native beer, may be compared with Zulu 
u-tshwala, which, though belonging to class vii., 
is not contracted from wbu - tshwala, but 
substituted for wbu-ala in accordance with 
the Zulu phonetic law which avoids the 
combination bw, as lotshwa for lobwiu (passive 
of Joba). The ninth class, consisting of 
the word hanhu, a place, and nouns having 
the preposition ha (=pa) as a prefix, may be 
compared with the Swahili seventh. (The 
phonetic change from p to h is interesting; h 
also represents nk, t, and perhaps ny.) The 
tenth is the class of verbal nouns (infinitives) 
with the prefix ku, which has properly no 
plural, and would not call for special com- 
ment were it not that Dr. Velten reckons as 
belonging to this class (p. 13) a few substan- 
tives which, though beginning with ku, are not 
infinitives and take the plural ma. Such are 
kugulu, a foot, leg, pl. magulu; kukono, a 
hand, pl. makono; kutwi, an ear, pl. matwi. 
Chinyanja has kutu, an ear (perhaps originally 
li-kutu), pl. makutu. With kugulu may perhaps 
be compared Yao lukongolo (or likongolo), 
pl. makongolo. Those languages which possess 
the word mkono for hand or arm appear, as a 
rule, to make it second class (pl. mi-), but in 
Chinyanja there also seems to be a word kono 
(fifth class, pl. makono), meaning an arm’s 
length. These go to show that the kw is 
probably part of the root, and not a prefix, 
and that the words originally belonged to 
class v. Perhaps this is the real origin of Mr. 
Holman Bentley’s class ix. in Kongo, which 
contains (besides two which have no plural) 
only the same three words: kulu (pl. malu), 
leg; kutu, pl. matu, ear; and koko, pl. moko, 
arm. Okutwi, pl. omatwi, and some other 
nouns occupy the same position in Herero—no 
doubt through a similar mistaken analogy, 
though this view is not suggested by Viehe.* 


Gogo, belonging to the same group of lan- 
guages as Nyamwezi, is spoken in the inhos- 
pitable district of Ugogo, about half-way 
between the coast and the Victoria Nyanza. 
The C.M.S. station of Mpwapwa, though on 
the borders of Ugogo, is really in Usagara. 
The first vocabulary seems to have been 
collected by Sir H. M. Stanley; another was 
supplied by the Rev. Mr. Clark in 1877, while 
a third is included in Last’s ‘ Polyglotta 








* See ‘Grammatik des Otjiherero,’ p. 6. 
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Africana’ (pp. 97, 223), and further work was 
done by Messrs. Price, Baxter, and Beverley 
(C.M.S.)—the hymn-book compiled by the 
last named being noticed in these pages in 
1897—while a version of the Prayer ‘Book 
appeared in 1900. We have now received a 
small reading-book for use in native schools, 
entitled Zimbazi ze Zifumbo, Nhandaguzi ne 
Zisimo ze Cigogo(S.P.C.K.). It is interesting, 
in the first place, as being written entirely 
by natives (the teachers at Mpwapwa, Ande- 
reya, and Nhonya), and in the second as 
consisting of Gogo proverbs, riddles, and 
folk-tales. Unfortunately—no dictionary of 
the language being accessible—it is impossible 
to discuss them in detail; but the stories 
seem, many of them, to belong to the ‘‘ Uncle 
Remus ’’ type, several of them dealing with 
the sungula (rabbit) and other animals, while 
some of the riddles (nhandaguzi) look like old 
friends—e.g., ‘‘ I have built my house without 
a door’’ (answer, an egg), which we have heard 
in Chinyanja, at Blantyre. It occurs in a 
slightly different form in the Rey. D. C. 
Scott’s ‘Mang’anja Dictionary ’ (s.v. miwambi) 
and in Swahili (Steere, ‘Swahili Tales,’ p. 415), 
We also seem to recognize the well-known 
riddle about a mushroom (African enigmas, 
if we may call them so, are nearly always of 
the same type)—‘‘ One built his house with 
only one post.’’ 


A book of somewhat the same character is 
Engero za Baganda (S.P.C.K.), a collection of 
Luganda proverbs put together by the late 
Mr. G. L. Pilkington and Mr. A. E. Cook, and 
provided with moralizing explanations. One 
or two specimens may be given as interesting 
and characteristic. ‘‘ Namakabirye afa enjala,”’ 
‘*The man who has two homes dies of hunger”? ; 
‘*Kyeyendere, bwa lya njola,’’ ‘‘A thing 
self-chosen—a sore from cuttings ’’—i.e., from 
ornamental tattooings, which are frequently 
very painful, and for which the sufferer can 
scarcely blame other people. (It may further 
be implied that pride in the one case and 
vanity in the other will preclude complaint.) 
‘*Mulya’zawo nga nkuyege, eryawo omuti 
ne’zawo etaka,’’ ‘‘ Mr. Eat-and-put-back—like 
the white ant that eats away the tree and puts 
earth in its place.’’ The translations are 
Mr. Pilkington’s, taken from a little brochure 
published some years ago by the C.M.S. 


Dr. C. Velten, author of the Nyamwezi 
grammar already mentioned, has also just 
published (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht) a little book on the writing of Swahili 
in Arabic characters (Praktische Anleitung 
zur Erlernung der Schrift der Suaheli), which 
should prove useful in East Africa. It is 
true that, for many reasons, Arabic is not so 
well adapted for writing Swahilias the Roman 
character, and the German administration is 
using all its efforts to secure the official adop- 
tion of the latter. But Dr, Velten thinks this 
change cannot be effected in less than fifteen 
years, and a knowledgeof thecharacter is highly 
necessary for Kuropeans occupying official 
positions or engaged in business, especially 
as it will in any case continue to be used in 
private correspondence. The different sounds 
occurring in Arabic and in Swahili necessitate 
some modifications in the use of the letters, 
which are here clearly explained. Very full 
directions are added for connecting the letters, 
followed by practical exercises and hints on 
orthography. The second part of the book 
contains directions for letter-writing in correct 
Swahili style (which is, of course, borrowed 
from the Arabs), and specimens of letters on 
various subjects. 

The want of a clear and simple handbook 
to the Chinyanja language has often been 
felt by settlers in British Central Africa. 
The grammatical sketch prefixed to the Rev. 
D. C. Seott’s valuable ‘Cyclopzdie Dic- 
tionary’ is scarcely adapted to the require- 
ments of the beginner, and Miss Wood- 





ward’s excellent little ‘ Chinyanja Exercises’ 
avowedly deal with the Likoma dialect, which 
differs considerably from that spoken in the 
Shire highlands. Mr. R. Caldwell, secretary 
of the Zambesi Industrial Mission, who- has 
visited Central Africa more than once, has 
produced in Chi-Nyanja Simplified a book 
of considerable practical value. Within the 
compass of eighty-eight small pages it com- 
prises all the material necessary for a working 
acquaintance with the language, what is 
wanted being not so much a scientific and 
exhaustive grammar as a simple method or 
framework to enable the learner to co- 
ordinate and classify what he hears spoken 
around him. The first edition of this little 
book appeared some time ago; the second, 
considerably revised, and with the addition 
of a key to the exercises, is now before us. 
We notice that the author follows Dr. Henry 
with regard to the number of classes, and also 
in considering such words as ima-sewero, ma- 
dalitso, &c., as plurals of the verbal nouns (or 
infinitives) ku-sewera, ku-dalitsa, &e. This 
view seems to us open to doubt, for, looked at 
closely, ku-sewera, considered as a noun, is 
the abstract, ‘‘ playing,’’ ma-sewero is the 
concrete, ‘‘ games.’’ Kiu-sewera, properly, has 
no plural, while masewero is the plural of a 
non-existent singular, li-sewero. The account 
(p. 66) of what Dr. Henry calls the ‘‘ preposi- 
tional concord’’ is not quite complete. It is 
said to apply to the present infinitive of 
verbs, as pa kubwera panga, on my return ; but 
it is by no means confined to these—indeed, 
Mr. Caldwell implies as much on thenext page 
by the example kw mbali kwa, by the side of. 
Some grammarians reckon the “‘ prepositional 
concord ’’ as three separate classes, taking as 
their respective concords the prepositions ku, 
to; mu, in; and pa, onorat. (This ku class, 
though differing in signification, coincides in 
all its forms with class vi., infinitives.) These 
three classes are reckoned in Swahili by the 
Rev. W. E. Taylor as viii., ix., and x., under 
the general heading ‘ Locatives and Time.’ 
Steere’s arrangement is slightly different. 
The subject is somewhat complicated by the 
existence in Swahili of the locative in -ni, 
along with the prepositional concord. Zulu 
possesses the former, but not the latter, nor 
the prepositions mu and pa, though it has ku, 
both as sign of the infinitive and as indi- 
cating, in certain cases, motion towards. We 
notice that Mr. Caldwell gives the plural 
of class iii. as zinywmba, zinjoka, &c., instead 
of nyunba, njoka, as generally heard at Blantyre. 
It is not clear whether this is the result of 
personal observation or is merely: given as the 
theoretically correct form according to Dr. 
Henry. It would appear to be in use at 
Livlezi, but not at Likoma, and we have not 
heard it in the West Shire district. However, 
these and some other trifling points will not 
detract from the usefulness of the book. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Mr. Fisuer Unwin publishes The Epistles 
of Atkins, by James Milne, the second title of 
which contains a complete account of the con- 
tents, on which ground we quote it:—‘ Being 
some of the Lights, on Human Nature in the 
Ordeal of War, which illumine the Letters of 
the Common Soldier, written from South Africa 
to his People at Home; and so an Answer to 
the Question, ‘‘ How does it feel to be in 
Battle?’’’ This is another of the volumes 
which took their rise in Stephen Crane’s ‘ Red 
Badge,’ because, although it is probably the 
case that the author has found his quotations 
in the letters from soldiers serving in South 
Africa which have been published in country 
papers, yet he has selected from them the 
passages which recall Crane’s work, and, in- 
deed, prove its accuracy to human nature. 
To our mind the letters themselves are better 





than extracts from them, and many which have 
been published in various Saturday papers of 
market towns deserve to be kept in permanent 
form. There is some amusing reading in the 
volume before us. For example, the soldier- 
patient with his handsome nurse :— 

“When I started to pay her compliments she 
would ask me to put out my tongue, which is an 
obstacle to conversation. I used to lie there with 
my tongue hanging out, trying to put my whole soul 
into my eyes, but it was no go. No man can lock 
romantic with half a foot of furry red tongue, 
Another way she had of gagging me was by putting 
the thermometer in my mouth.” 


ANOTHER book on the war is by Mr. Seton- 
Karr, M.P. The title is The Call to Arms, 
1900-1; or, a Review of the Imperial Yeo- 
manry Movement and some Subjects connected 
Therewith (Longmans & Co.). Mr. Seton-Karr 
has not much notion of how to arrange a book, 
and he frankly states in his preface that he set 
out to write the story of the mounted sharp- 
shooters, and consequently of what is known 
as the Beira Expedition, and then went on to 
deal with the Yeomanry movement, rifle shoot- 
ing, the rifles themselves, and, finally, the 
politics of South Africa. The most useful 
part of his book is that which deals with guns, 
in which he is, we believe, a proficient, 
although there are one or two passages which 
throw a little doubt upon the point. Mr. 
Seton-Karr says, for example, ‘‘ There are 
rumours that a new explosive has recently 
been discovered, and is under official examina- 
tion; more probably cordite is being im- 
proved.’’ Now a full account has been 
given in a lecture by Mr. Haldane, M.P., 
in Seotland, of the change which has been made 
in our powder, and it has been announced in 
the House of Commons in debate in the 
present session that the new powder, so 
explained to us, has been adopted. It seems 
late, therefore, to describe the change as 
rumoured. In another passage Mr. Seton- 
Karr tells a story of a squad at Woolwich 
firing ten rounds each at a coat of mail at 200 
yards, and all missing; but he states that 
this occurred in the days of the Martini- 
Henry. Now the story is probably apocryphal, 
but the suggestion that the Martini-Henry was 
an inferior rifle, the use of which conduced 
to missing, is, of course, opposed to fact. 
The Martini-Henry had the great fault of a 
heavy recoil, but for a man as trained to its 
use as any soldier of the Woolwich garrison it 
was a most excellent target rifle at any fair 
range, including the 200 yards mentioned. 


In the political part of Mr. Seton-Karr’s 
book he deals with the settlement of English- 
men in South Africa, and with what are known 
as the Arnold-Forster proposals. It is this 


' suggested settlement in the Transvaal which 


has called forth one of the oddest volumes that 
have ever been sent us for notice. The author, 
who is sometimes ‘‘I’’ and sometimes ‘‘ we,’’ 
is ‘* Diamond & Co., Estate, Employment, and 
Enquiry Agents, Stratford-on-Avon and 
Johannesburg.’’ The English of the pro- 
duction is sometimes extraordinary, and there 
are mistakes which go to show that the work 
has been dictated and not corrected. For 
example, we are told of the Shepstone an- 
nexation of 1877 that it was ‘suddenly 
assented to by the Boer inhabitants,’’ where 
the first word should evidently have been 
‘‘sullenly’’; and in the same paragraph the 
second sentence is completely marred by some 
omission, and is absolutely unintelligible. We 
believe the statement of the author that 
The National Guide to the Transvaal (Simpkin 
& Marshall) has been compiled “‘at great ex- 
pense,”’ but it is connected with a commercial 
speculation and not much in our line. There 
is what seems a fairly full commercial direc- 
tory of the Transvaal, but the arrangement of 
the last part is peculiar, and its contents are 
so varied as to detract from its commercial 
utility. For instance, at pp. 189 and 190 
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the entries which follow one another in dic- 
tionary form are the biography of one Major 
Macpherson, who has nearly a page, for no 
reason except that he was at one time Presi- 
dent of the Liquor Commission in Johannes- 
burg, though he has now come home on sick 
leave; next, under ‘‘Nursery,’”’ the address 
of a German, [probably a nurseryman; next, 
under ‘‘ Pretoria,”’ 

“ T have authority from H.E, to issue this Calendar: 
Any person circulating that this work is being 
stopped may rest assured I shall take all steps left 
open for me to gain redress.” 
This item is followed by the statement under 
‘* Enquiries ’’ :— 

“ Enquiries are most confidentially undertaken by 
the Rand Premier, as well as Diamond & Co. 
feel the Rand Premier can do all justice to their 
old and new clients without the slightest hint from 
me.” 

The Owens College Jubilee: being a Special 
Issue of ‘ The Owens College Union Magazine’ 
to commemorate the recently accomplished 
Jubilee of the College. (Manchester, Sherratt 
& Hughes.)—The Owens College, Manchester : 
Report of the Council. (Manchester, Richard 
Gill.)—The jubilee issue of the Owens College 
Magazine contains a series of interesting 
papers, the first being by the Principal, Dr. 
Hopkinson, on ‘ The University and the City,’ 
in which he rightly claims for Manchester 
“the honour of being the first of the great 
centres of industry and commerce to become 
the home of a university capable of adapting 
itself tonew conditions of modern life, while at 
the same time preserving the sound traditions 
of the past.’’ Manchester can also boast, as 
pointed out by the Professor of Medicine, 
Dr. Julius Dreschfeld, that it has the oldest 
provincial medical school. This was founded 
by the well-known surgeon Thomas Turner in 
1825. In 1873 it became the medical depart- 
ment of the College, Dr. Gamgee delivering 
the opening address. A vivid picture of 
Owens College in the sixties is contributed 
by Mr. J. Kentish Wright, when 
“by whatever route we came—whether by the 
narrow slum of Deansgate, with its filthy alleys, or 
by St. Peter’s Street, where the lowest characters 
of the city used most to congregate, or by the 
poverty-stricken streets of Salford and the gloomy 
New Bailey Prison—we had to penetrate through the 
same dirty and depressing surroundings. The front 
windows of the College looked on to a piece of 
waste ground, where the rain stood in murky puddles, 
and where the dogs and cats of the district found 
their last resting-place.” 

Mr. Alderman Thompson, who has written its 
history and has devoted thirty-five years of hard 
work to the College, during fifteen of which he 
has occupied his present position of treasurer 
and chairman of council, also contributes 
recollections of his old College, which he 
entered in 1857. There were at that time 
only thirty-three students in all, and his chief 
reason in becoming a student was that he 
wight attend Prof. Scott’s class of Moral 
Philosophy. The position was somewhat 
startling, as he became one of two students, 
and could never divest himself of ‘‘a 
sense of pain and humiliation that a great 
thinker and revered master should have to 
give a course of well-thought-out lectures to 
two persons...... We studied Paley’s ‘ Evi- 
dences.’ How clear ‘ design,’ watch and all, 
seemed in those days!’’ Mr. Thompson’s 
article is followed by ‘A Few Reminiscences 
and Conclusions’ by Mr. George Harwood, 
M.P., who, although he only passed one year 
at ‘‘Owens,’’ states that ‘‘my one year at 
Owens has had more to do with my life 
than all the other years put together.’’ He 
joins in the chorus in praise of Principal 
Seott:—‘‘I have never come across one to 
whom could be so fitly applied Keats’s sub- 
lime saying about Wordsworth’s ‘catch- 
ing his freshness from archangel’s wing.’ ”’ 
Owens has led the movement for treating 


first little band of four in the long array of 
Victoria’s women graduates, Edith Lang, 
writes on ‘The Beginnings of the Women’s 
Department,’ and relates how she was told 
that ‘‘a woman’s brain was not equal to the 
higher mathematics, so we meekly turned to 
the study of classics.’’ The women being at 
first so few, they were brought closely into 
contact with the professors, who helped them 
right royally. ‘‘ One great man gave a whole 
course of private lessons to a girl, just because 
she was too young to attend anecessary class.’’ 
An article signed Catherine Chisholm brings the 
story of the women’s department down to the 
present time. The number is well illustrated, 
and there are portraits of John Owens, Prin- 
cipals Scott, Greenwood, and Ward, as well 
as that of the present Principal, Dr. Hopkin- 
son; Miss Edith Wilson, head of the women’s 
department, Mrs. Tout, and Miss Thirza Potts. 

The Report of the Council shows that the 
total assets in July, 1901, amounted to 880,8631. 
These do not include the Whitworth Hall 
(58,3001.), the New Athletic Ground (7,0001.), 
and the College Hospital estate (27,7001.). 
During the previous twelve months thefollowing 
were added to the Capital Fund—New Physical 
Laboratory (24,4251.), Christie Library (23,0001.), 
and Women’s Hall of Residence (3,5001.). The 
Jubilee Fund, which is to be closed on the 
3lst of this month, now reaches nearly 
103,0001. The total capital of the College at 
the present time amounts to 1,070,3631. The 
affection with which Owens is regarded by 
its present and former students is a striking 
tribute to its attractions. Its learning now 
needs no commendation. 

MAJsor ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, whose writings 
on the Waterloo campaign are well known, 
has now published a Life of Napoleon (Tre- 
herne & Co.), a volume which, like the last 
Life of Napoleon which we noticed, that by 
Mr. Watson of Georgia, is written for the 
general public rather than for scholars or 
historical students. While, however, Mr. 
Watson seemed to incorporate the latest dis- 
coveries in the history of that period, Major 
Arthur Grifliths takes the more ordinary or 
old-fashioned view. For example, he describes 
Josephine’s ‘‘despair’’ at the time of the 
divorce, and does not refer to her extremely 
practical and business-like preparation for it. 
He is, for these days, a very strong advocate 
of Josephine and of her family, calling Hor- 
tense a ‘‘most ill-used wife’’ and Eugéne 
‘‘chivalrous.’’ We have the usual phrase 
‘‘eruel perfidy’’ applied to Napoleon’s con- 
duct in the divorce, and there is added the 
statement that to Josephine he “‘ owed his first 
command,’’ which seems somewhat at variance 
with the proofs which Major Griffiths attempts 
to adduce in the earlier part of the life to 
show that Bonaparte obtained his command 
upon his known merits, and not by the illegi- 
timate influence of Barras. Major Griffiths 
says of the Empress: ‘*‘ Whether Josephine was 
worse than frivolous may never be definitely 
decided...... Napoleon, whatever cause of com- 
plaint he may have had against her, never lost 
his attachment to Josephine.’’ Of the rela- 
tions of the couple, after telling us of the 
ex-Empress dining with Napoleon after the 
divorcee, and of Napoleon visiting her at Mal- 
maison, Major Griffiths adds: ‘‘ These curious 
relations were maintained to the end.’’ The 
reader will, of course, remember that they 
were greatly strengthened, and that Napoleon 
stayed a long time at Malmaison in 1814. 
But Major Griffiths throws some doubt upon 
the freshness of his acquaintance with that 
period when he concludes his remarks upon the 
subject by saying: ‘‘She never really held up 
her head after the divorce, and died in 1814, 
before the fall of the Empire.’’ We really do 
not know what this last sentence means. Is 
it possible that the writer has forgotten 


occupation of Paris by the Allies? The volume 

is readable. There are afew mistakes in names, 
of which one is a mistake that we have seen 
elsewhere, but to-us inexplicable: ‘‘ Golfe 
Joanne.’’ How any one who knows French 
can write the name in this way we cannot 
understand. Of course, in French the word 
is Juan, and in Provencal and on the spot it is. 
pronounced ‘‘ Jouan.”’ 

WE have derived not a little pleasure from 
The Reminiscences of Sir Barrington Beau- 
mont (Grant Richards), a well-executed super- 
cherie, the ‘‘ editor’’ of which seems to prefer 
to remain in the fashionable shade of anony- 
mity. The book is a carefully studied his- 
torical romance, large portions of which are, 
except in so far as the nominal hero is con- 
cerned, an exact record of events; the re- 
mainder embodies a love-story of considerable 
charm, the leading personages of which are 
either wholly or in part imaginary creations. 
We have been curious enough—not to rest 
our suspicions as to the true character of the 
work entirely upon certain matters of internal 
evidence—to look somewhat closely into the 
career of the Swedish nobleman whose part in 
the action is of equal interest to that played 
by his friend the titular hero, if not greater. 
The result is that we find our author (or 
editor ?) to have followed his authorities with 
the utmost fidelity in all that relates to the 
Comte de Fersen, whose journal and corre- 
spondence are extant, with the notable excep- 
tion that he has supplied him with an unhis- 
torical English friend in the person of the 
English baronet. Not only is the important 
part assigned in the ‘ Reminiscences’ to Fersen 
during the French Revolution fully substanti- 
ated by his contemporaries; even his visit to 
La Trappe in September, 1778, actually took 
place, his companion, however, not being the 
Englishman, but the Swede Stedingk. That 
Fersen was in reality the lover of Marie 
Antoinette, as he is here represented to have 
been, appears improbable, in spite of Quintin 
Craufurd’s recorded conviction that he was the 
father of the Dauphin. There is nothing tosup- 
port the view in his own correspondence or that 
of the Swedish ambassador, though the latter, in 
writing to Gustavus III., conveys the impres- 
sion that he had noted an evident penchant 
for the young count in the Queen of France, 
and begs his master to keep the secret ‘‘ pour 
elle et pour le sénateur de Fersen.’’ Fersen’s 
character and the impression he produced on 
Frenchmen are delineated with complete 
fidelity: the Duc de Lévis summed up the man 
when he wrote in his ‘Souvenirs’ that ‘ his 
face and bearing suited admirably a hero of 
romance, but by no means a French romance.”’ 
So Madame de Staél (to whom he seems to have 
been for a short time a somewhat half-hearted 
suitor) found him a superb statue; and the 
French ladies could not conceive why he 
should leave ‘‘ his conquest’’ to goto America. 
Such a selfless devotion to a lady’s honour as 
he would seem really to have been inspired by 
was quite outside the orbit of their experience. 
Were there nothing else in the book than this 
relation of the leading episodes in the life of 
the chief contriver of the flight to Varennes, 
and the faithful portrayal of a really noble 
character, we should not hesitate to recom- 
mend it. But apart from the intimate 
glimpses it gives us of the dying struggles 
of the French monarchy and of the tone of 
society prevalent in the last days of the 
régime, a not unsuccessful attempt 


ancien ! n 
is made to convey a _ true’ impression 
of what the world mirrored for us in 


Walpole’s letters—we are given a specimen 
—was like. There is, however, a little too 
much about Selwyn’s fondness for funerals and 
corpses. Moreover, though some of the mots 
may be recognized as genuine, and others 
passed as very tolerable imitations, such 





the visits of Alexander to Josephine and the 





Women on an equality with men. One of the 


great influence she exercised during the first 





phrases as an ‘‘ effective pose’’ are more than 


suspect; and the dialogue often suggests 
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zather the period (and influence) of Anthony 
Hope than that of Horace Walpole. In 
fact, the whole chapter ‘Of the Fair Sex 
in General and Lady Betty in Particular’ 
breathes the later inspiration. But there are 
deeper and truer notes struck than this: the 
deathbed scene between Lord George and the 
Nonconformist parson seems to us both vrai- 
semblable and deeply human, It is a pity 
that one who was evidently so well-read a 
French scholar as Sir Barrington Beaumont 
should have allowed himself to write incorrect 
phrases, such as ‘‘ cotite qui cotite,’’ and to 
make a French official speak of ‘‘ de par le 
loi.’’ The printer is presumably responsible 
for ‘‘ Versus Rhythmici de Henrico Quintus ”’ ; 
while careless expressions, such as ‘‘ guards- 
du-corps’’ and ‘‘laquay,’’ may be held to be 
evidences of the genuine authorship of the 
narrative! 


Ir is always difficult to criticize the Annual 
Register (Longmans & Co.), and difficult 
even to find language in which to convey 
appreciation of the steady work which has 
been done upon it, with the effect of keeping 
it up to the level which it attained some years 
ago. As we have said in former years, if the 
editors had to start afresh no doubt they 
would choose a better arrangement and a more 
convenient form of index; but we cannot 
blame them for keeping to the old form, as 
many people are used to it, and can more 
easily find the things they want in consecutive 
years if improvements are not made, which 
imply changes from time to time in the arrange- 
ment. We have checked the statements in 
the Parliamentary and the foreign portions of 
the volume, and have found them accurate. 


A LARGE book of 816 pages contains 5,000 
Facts and Fancies, collected by William 
Henry P. Phyfe (Putnam), and intended to 
satisfy ‘‘ the needs of the ordinary reader.’ 
The volume, in fact, resembles Brewer's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable.’ The entries 
are arranged alphabetically, and there are 
cross-references; but as the same headings 
will not occur to everybody, an exhaustive 
index is really necessary to make the book 
useful to the ordinary man who wants his 
information quickly. A number of curious 
and interesting facts, especially as to the New 
World, are included, but the authorities quoted 
and often copied do not always inspire respect, 
whether they be Dr. Brewer himself or Conk- 
lin’s ‘ Vest-Pocket Argument Settler.’ An 
English schoolboy who had no pretensions to 
Macaulayan wisdom could tell Mr. Phyfe that 
“‘earno’’ is not the Latin for flesh. Nothing 
is said of the invention of the omnibus, which 
happens to be of unusual interest. Owen 
Meredith was not the pen-name of Bulwer 
Lytton, but of his son. 


Srevenson’s Island Nights’ Entertainments 
(Cassell & Co.) is one of the best bargains for 
sixpence we have seen for a long time. The 
type is unusually good, and we shall be sur- 
prised if the issue is not very quickly and 
generally taken up.—Another notable issue at 
the same price is the ‘‘ Free Trade Edition ”’ 
of Mr. Morley’s Life of Cobden (Fisher Unwin), 
which is abridged without substantial omis- 
sions. 


WE have on our table The Athenians in 
Sicily, being Selections from Thucydides, 
Books VI. and VII., edited by the Rev. W. C. 
Compton (Bell),—A First French Primer, by 
M. Ninet (Blackie),—An Elementary Treatise 
on Cubic and Quartic Curves, by A. B. Basset 
(Cambridge, Deighton & Bell),—Hugo’s Water- 
loo, edited by G. H. Clarke (Blackie) ,—Pesta- 
lozzi, by A. Pinloche (Heinemann),—Gautier’s 
Le Pavillon sur l’Eau, edited by W. G. 
Hartog (Blackie),—Charity and the Poor Law, 
by S. D. Fuller (Sonnenschein),—A Register 
of the Members of St. Mary Magdalen College, 
Oxford: New Series, Vol. III. Fellows, 1576- 





1648, by W. D. Macray, F.S.A. (Frowde),— 
King Edward’s Realm, by the Rev. C. 8. Dawe 
(Educational Supply Association),—Debrett’s 
Dictionary of the Coronation (Dean & 
Son), — The Monk’s Shadow, by E. Yol- 
land (Digby & Long), — Flowers of Fire, 
by E. M. Clerke (Hutchinson), —Gummy’s 
Island, by H. Rodney (Digby & Long),— 
The White Altar, by J. Berridge (Unicorn 
Press), — Poems, by A. R. Green (Brimley 
Johnson), — Leaves by the Way, by J. C. 
Frith (Birmingham, Combridge),— The Con- 
flict of Truth, by F. H. Capron (Hodder 
& Stoughton), — To Whom shall we Go? 
by the Rev. C. T. Ovenden, D.D. (S.P.C.K.), 
— The Baptismal Office and the Order of 
Confirmation, by the Rev. F. Procter and 
the Rev. G. F. Maclear (Macmillan), — 
Ruling Ideas of our Lord, by Charles 
F,. D’Arcy, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton), — 
Twenty - two Talks on Everyday Religion, 
by T. L, Cuyler, D.D. (Isbister), — Prac- 
tical Explanation and Application of Bible 
History, edited by the Rev. J. J. Nash, 
D.D. (New York, Benzinger),—La France au 
Milieu du XVIIe Siécle, 1648-61, d’aprés la 
Correspondance de Gui Patin (Paris, Colin),— 
and Les Années de Retraite de M. Guizot, 
Lettres @ M. et Madame Charles Lenormant 
(Hachette). Among New Editions we have 
The Book of the Rose, by the Rev. A. Foster- 
Melliar (Macmillan),—Winifrede’s Journal, by 
E. Marshall (Seeley),—Chemistry for Photo- 
graphers, by C. F. Townsend (Dawbarn & 
Ward),—Mixed Metals or Metallic Alloys, by 
A. H. Hiorns (Maemillan),—and A Book of 
Verses for Children, compiled by E. V. Lucas 
(Grant Richards). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 

Fairbairn (A. M.), The Philosophy of the Christian Religion, 
roy. 8vo, 12/ 

Robinson (C. H.), Human Nature a Revelation of the 
Divine, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Walsh (W.), The Religious Life and Influence of Queen 
Victoria, 8vo, 7/6 

Woodrow (S. G.), Christian Verities, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

History and Biography. 

Annual Register for 1901, 8vo, 18/ 

Griffiths (A.), Life of Napoleon, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Headlam (C.), The Story of Chartres, 12mo, 4/6 net. 

Lane-Poole (S.), The Story of Cairo, 12mo, 4/6 net. 

Newton (J.), Capt. John Brown of Harper’s Ferry, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Oman (C.), A History of the Peninsular War: Vol. 1, 1807-9, 
8vo, 14/ net. 





Geography and Travel. 

Cox (H.), The United Kingdom and its Trade, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Darlington (R.) and Ward (A. W.), Darlington’s Handbook 
to North Wales, 12mo, 5/ 

Fraser (J. F.), The Real Siberia, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Little (Mrs. A.), Out in China, er. 8vo, 2/6 

Nelson (H. L.), The United States and its Trade, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Norman (H.), All the Russias : Travels and Studies in Con- 
temporary European Russia, Siberia, the Caucasus, and 
Central Asia, 8vo, 18/ net. 

Sykes (P. M.), Ten Thousand Miles in Persia; or, Eight 
Years in Iran, roy. 8vo, 25/ net. 

Tompkins (H. W.), Highways and Bywaysin Hertfordshire, 
extra cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Vivienne (May), Travels in Western Australia, roy. Svo, 6/ 

Philology. 

Erckmann-Chatrian, Madame Thérése, edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by A. R. Ropes, 12mo, 3/ 

Biometrika, Vol. 1, Part 3, 10/ net. 

Briihl (G.) and Politzer (A.), Atlas and Epitome of Otology, 
Translation, edited by S. M. Smith, cr. 8vo, 13/ net. 
Cornish (C. J.), The Naturalist on the Thames, roy. 8vo, 7/6 
Fauna and Geography of the Maldive and Laccadive Archi- 

pelagoes, Vol. 1, Part 2, 8vo, 15’ net. 
Hannan (W. I.), The Textile Fibres of Commerce, 8vo, 9/ net. 
Hughes (A. W.), A Manual of Practical Anatomy, edited by 
A. Keith, Part 3, roy. Svo, 10/6 
Kassner (T.), Gold-seeking in South Africa, cr. 8vo, 4/6 
Kirkman (J. P.) and Field (A. E.), An Arithmetic for 
Schools, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Lehbfeldt (R. A.), A Text-Book of Physics, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Leonard (J. H.), A First Course of Chemistry (Heuristic), 2/ 
=“ (L.), The New Book of Poultry, with 45 Plates, by 
. W. Ludlow, 4to, 21/ 
General Literature. 
Allen (Grant), Sir Theodore’s Guest, and other Stories, 3/5 
Atherton (G. F.), The Conqueror, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Blake (W.), Jack Ellington, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Cleeve (L.), His Italian Wife, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Cromie (R.), The Shadow of the Cross, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Eustis (E.), Marion Manning, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Flaubert (G.), Madame Bovary, translated, with a Critical 
Introduction by Henry James, 8vo, 7/6 
Griffiths (A.), No. 99 and Blue Blood, er. 8vo, 3/6 
Meade (L T.), Margaret, er. 8vo, 6/ 





Milne (J.), The Epistles of Atkins, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


Oliver (J. H.), Law and Love, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Onlooker’s Note-Book (An), by the Author of ‘ Collec. 
tions and Recollections,’ cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

~~ (W. C.), Sancta Paula, a Romance of the Fourth 

entury, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Richardson (F.), The King’s Counsel, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Seton-Karr (H.), The Call to Arms, 1900-1, cr. 8vo, 5/ net, 

Smith (G.), Commonwealth or Empire, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Swift (J.), Prose Works, edited by Temple Scott, Vol. 9, 
er. 8vo, 3/6 

Truscott (L. P.), The Poet and Penelope, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Vizetelly (E.), The Warrior Woman, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

White (S. E.), The Blazed Trail, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Kiigelgen (C. v.), Die Ethik Huldreich Zwinglis, 4m. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Bouchot (H.), Un Ancétre de la Gravure sur Bois, 20fr. 
Kemke (H.), Ostpreussische Altertiimer aus der Zeit der 
grossen Griiberfelder nach Christi Geburt, 20m. 
Latyschev (B.), Inscriptiones Antique Ore Septentrionalis 
Ponti Euxini Grece et Latine, Vol. 4, 30m. 
History and Biography. 
Bonnefons (A.), Un Allié de Napoléon: Frédéric-Auguste, 
1763-1827, 7fr. 50. 
Dubois (P.), Cousin, Jouffroy, Damiron : Souvenirs, 3fr. 50, 
Kleinclausz (A.), L’Empire Carolingien, 10fr. 
Mazel (H.), Quand les Peuples se relévent, 3fr. 50. 
Paulsen (F.), Die deutschen Universitiiten u. das Universi- 
titsstudium, 6m. 
Stourm (R.), Les Finances du Consulat, 7fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 
Dumoret (M.), Au Pays du Sucre (la Martinique), 2fr. 50. 
Curtze (M.), Urkunden zur Geschichte der Mathematik im 
Mittelalter u. der Renaissance, Part 1, 16m. 
D (O.), Handbuch der anorganischen Chemie, Vol. 4, 
Part 1, 4m. 
Gleichen (A.), Lehrbuch der geometrischen Optik, 20m. 
Richer (P.), Introduction 4 l’Etude de la Figure Humaine, 


10fr. 
General Literature. 
Bourget (P.), L’Etape, 3fr. 50. : 
Chabrier-Rieder (Madame C.), Les Ecoliéres de Crescent- 
House, 2fr. 
Dombre (R.), A Coté du Réve, 3fr. 50. 
Harry (M.), Petites Spouses, 3fr. 50. 
Haussy (F.), L’Heure Douce, 3fr. 50. 
Réval (G.), Lycéennes, 3fr. 50. 
Riche (D.), L’Oiseau Rare, 3fr. 50. 











BRET HARTE. 

Ir is easy to be unjust to Bret Harte—easy 
to say that he was a disciple of Dickens—easy 
to say that in richness, massiveness, and variety 
he fell far short of his great and beloved master. 
No one was so ready to say all this and more 
about Bret Harte as Bret Harte himself. 
For of all the writers of his time he was per- 
haps the most modest, the most unobtrusive, 
the most anxious to give honour where he 
believed honour to be due. 

But the comparison between the English and 
American story-tellers must not be pushed too 
far to the disadvantage of the latter. If 
Dickens showed great superiority to Bret Harte 
on one side of the imaginative writer’s equip- 
ment, there were, I must think, other sides of 
that equipment on which the superiority was 
Bret Harte’s. 

Therefore I am not one of those who think 
that in a court of universal criticism Bret 
Harte’s reputation will be found to be of the 
usualephemeral kind. It is, of course, impossible 
to speak on such matters with anything like 
confidence. But it does seem to me that Bret 
Harte’s reputation is more likely than is 
generally supposed to ripen into what we call 
fame. For in his short stories—in the best of 
them, at least—there is a certain note quite in- 
describable by any adjective—a note which is, I 
believe, always to be felt in the literature that 
survives. The charge of not being original is 
far too frequently brought against the imagina- 
tive writers of America, What do we mean by 
“originality”? Scott did not invent the his- 
toric method. Dickens simply carried the 
method of Smollett further, and with wider 
range. Thackeray is admittedly the nineteenth- 
century Fielding. Perhaps, indeed, there is but 
one absolutely original writer of prose fiction of 
the nineteenth century—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
By original I mean simply original. I do not 
mean that he was the greatest imaginative 
writer of his epoch. But he invented a new 
kind of fiction altogether, a fiction in which 
the material world and the spiritual world were 
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not merely brought into touch, but were posi- 
tively intermingled one with the other. 
Bret Harte had the great good fortune to 
light upon material for literary treatment of a 
eculiarly fresh and a peculiarly fascinating kind, 
and he had the artistic instinct to treat it ade- 
quately. This is what I mean : in the wonderful 
history of the nineteenth century there are no 
more picturesque figures than those goldseekers 
—those ‘‘ Argonauts ” of the Pacific slope—who 
in 1848 and 1849 showed the world what grit 
lies latent in the racial amalgam we agree to call 
‘‘the Anglo-Saxon race.” The Australian gold- 
diggers of 1851 who followed them, although 
they were picturesque and sturdy too, were not 
exactly of the strain of the original Argonauts. 
The romance of the thing had been in some 
degree worn away. The land of the Golden 
Fleece had degenerated into a Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground. Moreover, the Tom Tiddler’s Grounds 
of Ballarat and Bendigo were at a com- 
paratively easy distance from the Antipodean 
centre of civilization. ‘‘Canvas Town” could 
easily be reached from Sydney. But to 
reach the Golden Fleece sought by the 
original Californian Argonauts the adventurer 
had before him a journey of an almost unparal- 
leled kind. Every Argonaut, indeed, was a 
kind of explorer as well as seeker of gold. He 
must either trek overland—that is to say, over 
those vast prairies and then over those vast 
mountain chains which to men of the time 
of Fenimore Cooper and Dr. Bird made up 
the limitless ‘‘ Far West” regions which only a 
few pioneers had dared to cross—or else he 
must take a journey, equally perilous, round 
Cape Horn in the first crazy vessel in which he 
could get a passage. It follows that for an 
adventurer to succeed in reaching the land of 
the Golden Fleece at all implied in itself that 
grit which adventurers of the Anglo-Saxon type 
are generally supposed to show in a special 
degree. What kind of men these Argonauts 
were, and what kind of life they led, the people 
of the Eastern states of America and the people 
of England had for years been trying to gather 
from newspaper reports and other sources ; but 
had it not been for the genius of Bret Harte 
this most picturesque chapter of nineteenth- 
century history would have been obliterated 
and forgotten. Thanks to the admirable 
American writer whom England had the honour 
and privilege of entertaining for so many 
years, those wonderful regions and _ those 
wonderful doings in the Sierra Nevada are as 
familiar to us as is Dickens’s London. Surely 
those who talk of Bret Harte as being ‘‘ Dickens 
among the Californian pines” do not consider 
what their words imply. It is true, no doubt, 
that there was a kind of kinship between the 
temperament of Dickens and the temperament 
of Bret Harte. They both held the same prin- 
ciples of imaginative art, they both felt that the 
function of the artist is to aid in the emancipa- 
tion of man by holding before him beautiful 
ideals ; both felt that to give him any kind of 
so-called realism which lowers man in his aspi- 
rations—which calls before man’s imagination 
degrading pictures of his ‘‘ animal origin ”—is 
to do him a disservice. For man has still a 
long journey before he reaches the goal. Yet 
though they were both by instinct idealists 
as regards character-drawing, they both sought 
to give their ideals a local habitation and a 
name by surrounding those ideals with vividly 
painted real accessories, as real as those of the 
ugliest realist. ‘ 
With regard to Bret Harte’s Argonauts and 
the romantic scenery in which they lived and 
worked, it would, no doubt, be a bold thing to 
say whether Dickens could or could not have 
painted them, and whether, if he had painted 
them, the pictures would or would not have 
been as good as Bret Harte’s pictures. But 
Dickens never did paint these Argonauts; he 
never had the chance of painting them. Bret 


derfully as Dickens succeeded in painting 
certain classes of London life. Now, assuredly, 
I should have never dreamt of instituting a 
comparison of this kind between two of the 
most delightful writers and the most delightful 
men that have lived in my time had not critics 
been doing so to the disparagement of one of 
them. But if one of these writers must be set 
up against another I feel that something should 
be said upon the other side of the question 
—I feel that something should be said on 
those points where the American had the ad- 
vantage. Take the question of atmosphere, for 
instance. Let us not forget how enormously 
important is atmosphere in any imaginative 
picture of life. Without going so far as to 
say that atmosphere is as important, or nearly 
as important, as character, let me ask, What 
was it that captured the readers of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’? Was it the character of Defoe’s hero, 
or was it the scenery and the atmosphere in 
which he placed him? Again, see what an 
important part scenery and atmosphere played 
in ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ in ‘The 
Lady of the Lake,’ in ‘Marmion,’ and in 
‘Waverley.’ And surely it was the atmosphere 
of Byron’s ‘Giaour,’ ‘The Bride of Abydos,’ 
and ‘ The Corsair,’ that mainly gave these poems 
their vogue. And, in a certain sense, it may 
be said that Dickens gave to his readers a new 
atmosphere, for he was the first toexplore what 
was something new to the reading world—the 
great surging low-life of London and the life of 
the lower stratum of its middle-class. It seems 
that the pure novelist of manners only can 
dispense with a new and picturesque atmosphere. 
It was natural for England to look to American 
writers to enrich English literature with a new 
imaginative atmosphere, and she did not look 
in vain. But, notwithstanding all that had been 
done by writers like Brockden Brown, Feni- 
more Cooper, Dr. Bird, and others to bring 
American atmosphere into literature, Bret 
Harte gave us an atmosphere that was 
American and yet as new as though the above- 
mentioned writers had never written. He had 
the advantage of depicting a scenery that was 
as unlike the backwoods of his predecessors 
as it was unlike everything else in the world. 
It is doubtful whether there is any scenery in 
the world so fascinating as the mountain 
ranges of the Pacific side of the United 
States and Canada. 

Every one is born with an instinct for loving 
some particular kind of scenery, and this bias 
has not so much to do with the birth-environ- 
ment as is generally supposed. It would 
have been of no avail for Bret Harte to be 
familiar with the mighty cafons, peaks, and 
cataracts of the Nevada regions unless he had 
had a natural genius for loving and depicting 
them ; and this, undoubtedly, he had, as we 
see by the effect upon us of his descriptions, 
Once read, his pictures are never forgotten. 
But it was not merely that the scenery and 
atmosphere of Bret Harte’s stories are new 
—the point is that the social mechanism in 
which his characters move is also new. And 
if it cannot be denied that in temperament 
his characters are allied to the characters of 
Dickens, we must not make too much of this. 
Notwithstanding all the freshness and newness 
of Dickens’s characters they were entirely the 
slaves of English sanctions. Those incongruities 
which gave them their humorous side arose from 
their contradicting the English social sanctions 
around them. But in Bret Harte’s Argonauts 
we get characters that move entirely outside 
those sanctions of civilization with which the 
reader is familiar. And this is why the violent 
contrasts in his stories seem, somehow, to be 
better authenticated than do the equally violent 
contrasts in Dickens’s stories. Bret Harte’s 
characters are amenable to no laws except 
the improvised laws of the camp; and the 
final arbiter is either the six-shooter or the 





Harte did paint them, and succeeded as won- 





rope of Judge Lynch, And yet underlying 


this apparent lawlessness there is that deep 
‘**law-abidingness ” which the late Grant Allen 
despised as being ‘‘the Anglo-Saxon character- 
istic.” To my mind, indeed, there is nothing 
so new, fresh, and piquant in the fiction of my 
time as Bret Harte’s pictures of the mixed race 
we call Anglo-Saxon finding itself right outside 
all the old sanctions, exercising nevertheless its 
— peculiar instinct for law-abidingness—of a 
ind, 

We get the Anglo-Saxon beginning life anew 
far removed from the old sanctions of civilization, 
retaining of necessity a good deal of that natural 
liberty which, according to Blackstone, was sur- 
rendered by the first human compact in order 
to secure its substitute, civil liberty. We get 
vivid pictures of the racial qualities which enable 
the Anglo-Saxon to plant his roots and flourish 
in almost every square mile of the New World 
that lies in the temperate zone. Let a group 
of this great race of universal squatters be 
the dwellers in Roaring Camp, or a party of 
whalers in New Zealand when it is a *‘no 
man’s land,” or even a gang of mutineers 
from the Bounty, it is all one as regards 
their methods as squatters. The moment that 
the mutineers set foot on Pitcairn Island they 
improvise a code of laws something like the 
camp laws of Bret Harte’s Argonauts, and the 
code on the whole works well. 

Therefore I think that, apart altogether from 
the literary excellence of the presentation, 
Bret Harte’s pictures of the Anglo-Saxon in 
these conditions will, even as documents, 
pass into literature. And again, year by 
year, as nature is being more and more studied 
are what I may call the open-air qualities 
of literature being more sought after. This 
accounts in a large measure for the growing 
interest in a writer once strangely neglected, 
George Borrow ; and if there should be any 
diminution in the great and deserved vogue of 
Dickens, it will be because he is not strong in 
open-air qualities. 

Bret Harte’s stories give the reader a sense 
of the open air second only to Borrow’s own 
pictures. And if I am right in thinking that 
the love of nature and the love of open-air life 
are growing, this also will secure a place in the 
future for Bret Harte. 

And now what about his power of creating 
new characters—not characters of the soil 
merely, but dramatic characters ? Well, here 
one cannot speak with quite so much confidence 
on behalf of Bret Harte ; and here he showed 
his great inferiority to Dickens. Dickens, of 
course, used a larger canvas — gave himself 
more room to depict his subjects. 

If Bret Harte’s scenes and characters seem 
somewhat artificial, may it not be often 
accounted for by the fact that he wrote short 
stories and not long rovels? For it is very 
difficult in a short story to secure the freedom 
and flexibility of movement which belong to 
nature—the last perfection of imaginative art. 

All artistic imitations of nature, of course, 
consist of selection. In actual life we form our 
own picture of a character not by having the 
traits selected for us and presented to usin a 
salient way, asin art, but by selecting in a semi- 
conscious way for ourselves from the great mass 
of characteristics presented to us by nature. 
The shorter the story, the more economic must 
be its methods, and hence the more rigid must 
its selection of characteristics be ; and this, of 
course, is apt to give an air of artificiality to a 
short story from which a long novel may be free. 
The Americansaregreat masters of theshortstory. 
And Bret Harte himself, in a charming essay, 
has said that the American short story is simply 
an amplification of the American humorous 
anecdote. There are no more exquisite short 
stories in the world than those of Miss Wilkins, 
and there are no more humorous ones than those 
of Mark Twain. The late Frank Stockton, too, 
was an acknowledged master in this line. But 





each of these writers shows how the rigid selec- 
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tion of the salient qualities of the characters 
operates against that freedom and flexibility of 
movement which I have been alluding to. Drama 
has long since lost its flexibility. In all English 
drama—I mean acted drama—the dialogue is 
secondary to the movement; it has, as I have 
said on a previous occasion, to be struck from 
the gallop of the dramatic action like sparks 
from the roadster’s shoes. And note what Mr. 
Leslie Stephen says upon this subject :— 

‘A writer for the stage must appeal to a much 
narrower audience, and must submit to a whole 
system of restrictions upon the manner of present- 
ing his thought, which are to a great extent thrown 
away upon the mere reader. A play may be read 
as well as seen, but it calls for an effort of imagina- 
tion on the part of the reader which can never quite 
supply the place of actual sight ; and a play intended 
only for the study becomes simply a novel told in 
aclumsy method.” 


Does it follow from this, and from the fact 
that the only poetic form in which dialogue is 
still free from mechanical conditions is the dra- 
matic idyl, that the one perfectly flexible form 
for imaginative literary art in prose is the long 
novel? So it would seem. It is there alone 
that the artist has room to develope a 
character, and secure the freedom and the 
flexibility of nature. And even as regards 
the long novel, it would seem that although 
a mere plot-novel may be compressed into a 
moderate space, and although a character-novel 
may be compressed intoa like moderate space, a 
novel which contains anything like a plot worked 
out by true characterization requires a great 
deal more room than either of the other two 
kinds of novel, or it will suffer. 

But this being so, why did Bret Harte not 
write long novels? He did write ‘Gabriel 
Conroy,’ a long novel. Then why, when he 
did attempt a long novel, did it prove a failure ? 
Well, here is a question it would indeed be 
difficult to answer. Perhaps the answer is 
that some men are born to write short stories 
and some long, just as some artists are born to 
paint miniatures, some to paint landscapes, and 
some imaginative pictures. In the criticism of 
prose fiction there is no more interesting fact 
than that the author of ‘ Gabriel Conroy’ was 
the author of ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp’ and 
‘The Outcasts of Poker Flat.’ His very success 
as a writer of short stories seems to have stood 
in his way when he attempted a long novel. 
In writing his short stories he was able to 
gratify his artistic yearning for complete fusion 
of his materials. His short stories, like those 
of Hawthorne, Poe, and Frank Stockton, are as 
thoroughly fused as poems. The entire story 
reads like one sentence. But to fuse a poem 
or a short story is not a very difficult task. To 
fuse the mass of material of a long story isa 
very different matter. This is why Dickens’s 
novels consist really of a string of episodes or 
short stories, with the sole exception of ‘A 
Tale of Two Cities.’ The wonderful vitality of 
‘Jane Eyre’ and ‘ Wuthering Heights’ is owing 
to the way in which the material, bad or good, 
is fused. The construction of ‘Gabriel Conroy ’ 
is as poor as that of ‘Dombey and Son’ or 
‘ Little Dorrit.’ 

Bret Harte seems to have been determined to 
give us the adventures of the survivors of the 
pirty who were snowed up in the Sierra Nevada 
As soon as one adventure, which would 
have made a capital subject for a short story, 
is concluded he begins another, and impro- 
babilities are entirely ignored in the interests of 
situation. The heroine, Grace Conroy, sister of 
the simple-minded giant Gabriel, having become 
separated from her lover, Philip Ashley, turns 
up afterwards, in the romantic opera fashion, 
as a beautiful Spanish lady, the adopted daughter 
of a Spanish millionaire settler. In this capacity 
she has legal claims to a large property, and she 
consults her lover, Philip Ashley (who now is a 
lawyer, practising under the name of Arthur 
Poinset), upon the subject of her legal claims. 
She has dyed her skin like a Spaniard’s, and by 





this simple device she is able to have long con- 
sultations with her lover entirely unrecognized 
by him. Then comes the machinery of dreams 
and earthquakes which produces the great situa- 
tions of the book, such as any writer with a gift 
of novel construction would have brought about 
by some psychological means and by develop- 
ment of character. 

This plot seems poor enough undoubtedly, 
but are not all Dickens’s plots poor, save 
‘A Tale of Two Cities’ and perhaps ‘ Barnaby 
Rudge’? There is in the Anglo-Saxon mind, 
as compared with the mind of the Latin races, 
a strange incapacity to construct plots. And 
there seems in Anglo-Saxon readers the same 
incapacity to understand the merits of a plot. 

As to Bret Harte’s poetry, I confess that I 
am not one of those who treat his poetical work 
as forming an unworthy portion of his claim 
to recognition. With regard to his mere 
metrical gift it is surely quite remarkable. Let 
any one who depreciates it try to mimic the 
metre used by Mr. Swinburne in the noblest of 
all his poems, ‘ Hertha,’ and also in one of the 
choruses of ‘* Atalanta in Calydon.’ One would 
have thought this metre to be quite inimitable, 
and yet Bret Harte boldly used it in the 
‘Heathen Chinee.’ A parodist of the first 
order takes the metre of his original and turns 
it to burlesque purposes, but unless he makes 
the mimicry of the metre itself a source of 
humour he fails. Readers will remember what 
Col. John Hay (himself a humourist of a rare 
order) said about Bret Harte’s using this metre 
and the reason which impelled him to adopt it. 
Bret Harte was fascinated by the melody of the 
‘Atalanta’ chorus. He could not drive the 
music from his ears, and when the whimsical 
idea of the ‘ Heathen Chinee’ came to him he 
must needs write it in this entrancing measure. 

As a personality Bret Harte seems to have 
exercised a great charm over his intimate 
friends, and I am not in the least surprised at 
his being a favourite. It is many years since I 
last saw him. I think it must have been at a 
club dinner given by William Black; but I 
have a very vivid remembrance of my first 
meeting him, which must have been more 
than twenty-six years ago, and on that occasion 
it occurred to me that he had great latent his- 
trionic gifts, and, like Charles Dickens, might 
have been an admirable actor. On that ac- 
count the following incident is worth recording. 
A friend of mine, an American poet, who at 
that time was living in London, brought him 
to my chambers, and did me the honour of 
introducing me tohim. Bret Harte had read 
something about the London music-halls, and 
proposed that we should all three take a drive 
round the town and see something of them. 
At that time these places took a very different 
position in public estimation from what they 
appear to be doing now. People then con- 
sidered them to be very cockney, very vulgar, 
and very inane, as, indeed, they were, and 
were shy about going to them. I hope they 
have improved now, for they seem to have 
become quite fashionable. Our first visit was 
to the Holborn Music-Hall, and there we heard 
one or two topical songs that gave the audience 
immense delight—some comic, some more 
comic from being sentimental-maudlin. And 
we saw one or two shapeless women in tights. 
Then we went to the ‘‘ Oxford” and saw some- 
thing on exactly the same lines. In fact, the 
performers seemed to be the same as those we 
had just been seeing. Then we went to other 
places of the same kind, and Bret Harte agreed 
with me as to the distressing emptiness of what 
my fellow countrymen and women seemed to be 
finding so amusing. At that time, indeed, the 
almost only interesting entertainment outside 
the opera and the theatres was that at Evans’s 
supper-rooms, where, under the auspices of the 
famous Paddy Green, one could enjoy a Welsh 
rarebit while listening to the ‘ Chough and Crow’ 
and ‘The Men of Harlech,’ given admirably by 





choirboys. Years passed before I saw Bret 
Harte again. I met him at a little breakfast 
party, and he amused those who sat near him 
by giving an account of what he had seen at 
the music-halls—an account so graphic that I 
think a fine actor was lost in him. He not 
only vivified every incident, but gave verbal 
descriptions of every performer in a peculiarly 
quiet way that added immensely to the humour 
of it. His style of acting would have been that 
of Jefferson of ‘Rip Van Winkle’ fame. This 
proved to me what a genius he had for accurate 
observation, and also what a remarkable memory 
for the details of a scene. His death has touched 
English people very deeply. 
THEODORE Watts-Dunton, 








NOR “BAM” NOR “BITE.” 
Froghole, Edenbridge, Kent, May 15th, 1902, 
Tue explanation of the mysterious note in 
the ‘*‘ Little Library” ‘Elia’ concerning W— 
and Colnaghi’s is that I was at first working 
upon the London Magazine version of the 
‘Essays,’ where a passage concerning W— 
(who, I learn from Mr. Rogers Rees, was T. G. 
Wainewright) occurs, afterwards to be omitted 
by Lamb. When it was decided to reproduce 
the first editions of ‘Elia’ and the ‘ Last 
Essays’ this note ought to have gone, and did 
not go. The fault, like most of those enume- 
rated by your reviewer, was mine, and not the 
printer's. They will be absent in future edi- 
tions. E. V. Lucas, 








HOBSON’S CHOICE. 

India Office, Westminster. 
Tue ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ accepts 
without demur the explanation given by Steele 
(Spectator, October 14th, 1712) of this phrase 
for ‘‘the option of taking the one thing offered 
or nothing,” viz., that it arose from the practice 
of Tobias Hobson, the Cambridge carrier, of 
compelling each customer to take the horse 
which happened to be next to the stable door or 
go without. Yet nearly twenty years ago Sir 
Edward Maunde Thompson, in his edition of 
‘The Diary of Richard Cocks’ (Hakluyt Society, 
1883), pointed out that there was reason to doubt 
the accuracy of this derivation. In a note 
(vol. ii. p. 294) on a passage which occurs in a 
letter written by Cocks in October, 1617 (‘‘ We 

are put to Hodgsons choise ”), he remarked :— 


“This early use of the proverbial ‘Hobson's 
choice’ is almost conclusive against the usual ex- 
planation of the phrase, that it was derived from the 
method adopted by Hobson, the Cambridge carrier, 
in serving his customers with horses. Hobson was 
born in 1544 and died in 1630, Granting that the 
expression arose during his lifetime, it could hardly 
have begun to pass into common usage before the 
close of the sixteenth century ; and in those days 
such popular phrases were not communicated so fast 
asin ours. But here we find Cocks using it as early 
as 1617, after an absence of some years from Eng- 
land; and he would hardly have picked it up 
abroad. Again, Cocks was not a young man ; and, as 
arule, proverbs are learned and become part of our 
vocabulary in youth. ‘ Hobson’s choice’ (or ‘ Hodg- 
son’s,’ as Cocks writes it) may very well have been 
an older popular saying which was applied to the 
Cambridge carrier’s stable arrangements from the 
mere accident of his bearing the name he did.” 


The view thus put forward is strengthened by 
two further instances of this expression which I 
recently came across in the India Oftice Records, 
in going through some unpublished letters of 
Richard Wickham, who was a fellow-factor of 
Cocks in Japan. Writing from Yedo on 
May 25th, 1614, he says: ‘I would put him 
to Hudsons choice” ; and in a later letter 
(April 7th, 1616) he repeats the phrase: ‘*! 
gave him good words, and leave him to 
Hudsons choyce.” These are still earlier than 
the example given by Sir E. M. Thompson ; and 
the three taken together seem to prove (1) that 
the phrase was older than Hobson’s time; 
(2) that the original form of the name was 
Hodgson, Hodson, or Hudson. In all proba- 
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Se 
bility some Cambridge wit adapted a well-known 
saying to fit the masterful methods of the 
University carrier, and thus gave the phrase a 
twist from which it never recovered. 

Of course, this leaves the origin of the saying 
a mystery still, But to get rid of a wrong 
explanation proves sometimes the first step to- 
wards obtaining a right one ; and possibly, with 
the clue above suggested, sume student of the 
byways of literature may be able to discover 
who was Hudson or Hodgson (or Hodge’s son 2), 
and what was the story of his dilemma. 

Witi1am Foster. 





SALES. 

Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HopGE 
sold on the 14th inst. the following books in the 
third day’s sale of the library of Mr. J. W. 
Ford: John Taylor’s Carrier’s Cosmographie, 
1637, 131. Tracts on Witchcraft (7), by A. 
Roberts and others, 1616-93, 201. 5s. Visita- 
tion of Yorkshire, &c., MS.,, with tricks of 
arms, sixteenth century, 151. MS. Catalogue 
of Horace Walpole’s Library, partly written by 
himself, 1763, 241.; Catalogue of the English 
Portraits at Strawberry Hill, Walpole’s own 
MS., 1774, 31l.; Alphabetical Catalogue of 
Portraits, by himself, 211. White’s Selborne, 
first edition, 1789, 91. 15s. H. Wigstead’s 
Remarks on a Tour to North and South 
Wales, 1800, 131. 15s. Wordsworth’s The 
Waggoner, first edition, bound by Cobden 
Sanderson, 1819, 211. 10s. Wycherley’s 
Miscellany Poems, &c., first edition, 1704, 
201.10s. Year-Book of 48 Edward III., printed 
by Pynson, 1518, 141. The 597 lots of Mr. 
Ford’s library realized over 4,0001. 

The same auctioneers sold on the same day 
42 lots, chiefly MSS., from the library of a 
well-known collector, of which the following 
were the most important: L. Aretinus, 
Livre de Ja Premiére Bataille Punique, MS. 
on vellum, with 14 miniatures, Sec. XV., 
2251. Biblia Latina Vulgata, MS., illuminated 
borders and initials, Sec. XIV., 1251. Boc- 
eaccio, Des Cas des Nobles Hommes et 
Femmes Malheureux, MS. on paper, 8 large 
miniatures, Seec. XV., 2051. Breviarium ad 
Usum Carthusiensium, MS. on vellum, 93 fine 
miniatures, Flemish-Italian, Seec. XV., 1,8101. 
Evangelia Quatuor Latine, MS. on vellum, 
illuminated, Sec. X., 4051. Hieronymi 
Kpistole, printed upon vellum, _ with 
painted miniatures, Mogunt., P. Schoeffer, 
1470, 2021. Hore B. V. M. MS. on 
vellum, by an Anglo-French scribe and 
illuminator, 12 miniatures, Sec. XIV., 3201. 
Horee ad Usum Ecclesiz Parisiensis, MS. on 
vellum, 13 miniatures, Seec. XV., 2351. Heures 
al’usage de Langres, MS. on vellum, 12 minia- 
tures, late Seec. XV., 2001. Hore B.V.M., 
MS. on vellum (Spanish), 15 miniatures, late 
See. XV., 1011. Heures a l’usage de Rome, 
Paris, L’Angelier, 1584, 521. Psalterium 
cum Calendariis, Flemish MS. on vellum, 
See. XV., 5 miniatures, 2751. Roman de 
la Rose, MS. on vellum, See. XIV., 28 
miniatures, 1151. Shakspeare’s Comedies, 
&c., second impression, 1632, 1641. The 42 
lots produced 5,2191. 1s. 6d. 








Literary Grossip. 

Mr. W. H. Witxus is following up his 
early Hanoverian studies, and is engaged 
upon a life of Caroline Matilda, Queen of 
Denmark, the sister of King George III., 
@ princess whose story in many ways re- 
sembles that of Sophie Dorothea of Celle, 
consort of George I. 

Mr. Warrs-Dunton contributes to the 
Empire Review for June six sonnets on the 
subject of the death and burial of Cecil 
Rhodes. 





Tae Countess of Warwick is writing a 
history of Warwick Castle and its owners, 
from Saxon and Norman times to the close 
of the reign of Queen Victoria. The book 
will be illustrated chiefly from paintings 
and relics in the castle, and will be pub- 
lished in the autumn by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


In the Golden Type edition of Morris’s 
works it has been found advantageous to 
make one volume instead of two of ‘ Hopes 
and Fears of Art’ and ‘Signs of Change,’ 
and to unite the extra lectures which were 
originally intended to form a part of 
volumes vii. and viii. in volume viii., with 
the title ‘ Architecture, Industry, and 
Wealth,’ which will complete the series. 


Mr. Hersert Pav has, since he quitted 
the Daily News, been devoting his leisure 
to writing a history of England which will 
occupy most of his time for some years to 
come. 


Tue Cornhill Magazine for June opens 
with a short poem by Mr. Henry Newbolt, 
‘The Grenadier’s Good-bye,’ commemo- 
rating the anniversary of Lieut. Alasdair 
Murray’s death at Biddulphsberg. An- 
thony Hope continues ‘The Intrusions 
of Peggy,’ and Mr. A. E. W. Mason ‘The 
Four Feathers.’ Miss Elizabeth Lee writes 
on ‘German Drama of To-day,’ while in 
‘Alaric Watts and Wordsworth’ Prof. 
Beeching discloses the ingenuous criticisms 
privately passed on the former Laureate by 
a popular luminary of early nineteenth- 
century literature. Prof. Walter Raleigh 
contributes ‘Stans Puer ad Mensam, a 
Poem of Table Manners.’ In ‘The Plethora 
of Poets’ Mr. Sidney Low offers a novel 
reason to account for the great writing and 
little reading of really excellent poetry 
to-day, and ‘ In the Editorial Chair’ depicts 
the labours of past and present journalists, 
whether fighting or dummy or actual editors. 
‘Georgius Rex,’ by Henry Martley, is the 
story of a love affair, and ‘The Census in 
our Village,’ by Mrs. Stepney Rawson, intro- 
duces the pranks of two mischievous boys. 


Tue opening pages of Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine for June are occupied by a coronation 
greeting from King Alfred to King Ed- 
ward VII. Dr. J. M. Farrelly, who has an 
intimate knowledge of South African pro- 
blems, makes some practical suggestions 
for securing the permanency of ‘Our Hold 
on South Africa after the War’; while ‘A 
Dying Kingdom,’ by Mr. Hugh Clifford, con- 
cerns a portion of Borneo. Mr. W. P. James 
contributes a paper on ‘ Opera and Drama.’ 
Mr. St. John Lucas writes on ‘The True 
Decadence,’ with special reference to the 
position of English literature to-day. Two 
other papers of literary interest are ‘Our 
Unhappy Language’ and ‘The Romance of 
Virginia’ as portrayed in the three novels 
of Miss Mary Johnston. Fiction in the 
number is represented by an instalment of 
the new serial, ‘ The Cardinal’s Pawn,’ and 
by a South African war story, entitled ‘ The 
Devons.’ 

Messrs. J. M. Denr & Co. are about to 
add to the ‘Temple Classics’’ series of 
pocket volumes an edition of ‘Sordello,’ 
prepared by Mr. Buxton Forman. The text 
is from the poet’s own final revision, which 
is being used by special arrangement with 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. as controlling 





the copyright in the numerous changes 
made when the poem was republished in 
1863 and later. Mr. Browning’s synopsis of 
the poem, supplied in very full headlines, 
but abandoned in the current editions of his 
works, will reappear in a connected form as 
an argument at the head of each of the six 
books in this pocket edition. 


Str Arruur ArnoLp, whose death last 
Tuesday many friends regret, was perhaps 
best known as an admirable administrator 
and public servant, especially of municipal 
London. He was also, like his brother Sir 
Edwin, an accomplished writer and jour- 
nalist. He was for some years in the Press 
Gallery of the House of Commons. His 
‘ History of the Cotton Famine’ (1865) gave 
the resuits of his experience as assistant- 
commissioner in Lancashire. Two years of 
travel were recorded in ‘ From the Levant’ 
(1868). He was the first editor of the 
£cho, which he launched in the same year 
into success and left in 1875. Further 
travel resulted in ‘Through Persia by Cara- 
van’ (1876). His later activity was repre- 
sented by ‘Free Land’ (1880) and ‘Social 
Politics’ (1881). 

In Zemple Bar for June Mr. Michael 
MacDonagh describes the privileges at- 
tached to ‘ The Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds.’ Mr. H. B. M. Buchanan outlines 
a scheme for preserving country labour, 
and, from personal experience, shows how 
profitable ‘Farm Cottage Holdings’ may 
be made to both landlord and tenant by 
good management. Canon Staveley writes 
on ‘More Irish Clerics,’ and ‘Border 
Sketches in the Transvaal’ is contributed 
by Mr. W. Paine. Among the short stories 
are a vision of a naval engagement, ‘ Within 
the Shadow of the Ship’; ‘In the Curé’s 
Garden,’ by Miss Charlotte M. Mew; and 
‘The Black Sheep of the Regiment,’ by 
Mr. Clifford Mills. Miss Broughton’s 
‘Lavinia’ is continued, and Miss Violet 
Simpson’s ‘ Bonnet Conspirators ’ is finished. 


Tue forthcoming number of the Recueil 
de Travaux will contain the continuation of 
a study by Prof. Naville, of Geneva, on the 
earliest monuments of Egypt. In this 
he runs counter to some of Prof. Petrie’s 
latest theories, and contends that the remains 
discovered at Abydos are not the tombs of 
kings, but temples erected for the worship 
of the royal ‘‘ doubles.” He further con- 
tends that all the inscribed objects yet 
found by M. Amélineau and Prof. Petrie 
can be assigned to kings of the first and 
second dynasties of Manetho, and that no 
relics of Menes, the founder of Egyptian 
royalty, have yet been unearthed. Thereis 
little need to say that the article is written 
with all possible deference and courtesy to 
Prof. Petrie, but its conclusions, chiefly 
based on linguistic grounds, are uncon- 
promising, and likely to make a sensation 
among Egyptologists. 


Tue Diplomatic and Consular Reports in- 
clude Germany, Report for the year ending 
June 30th, 1901, on the German Colonies, 
published on May 16th at the price of 2d., 
and more than usually complete and interest- 
ing. 
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TWO COUNTY HISTORIES. 

A History of Surrey. Vol. I. Edited by 
H. E. Malden. (Constable & Co.) 

A History of Northamptonshire. Vol, I. 
Edited by W. Ryland Adkins and R. M. 
Serjeantson. (Same publishers.) 

Tue last two counties treated in the great 

Victoria County History scheme make a 

good opening. Surrey and Northampton 

have not much in common, save that neither 
has any seaboard, and even this similarity 
is one more of terms than of reality, for the 
nearness of the former county to the coast 
gives a certain maritime character both to 
fauna and flora, whilst the latter is so 
thoroughly ‘“ midland” that Naseby in its 
centre claimed of old to be the very navel of 

England. 

Following the sensible plan already 
adopted in the earlier issues of this series, 
both these volumes open with the natu- 
ral history, beginning with geology. In 
this respect the midland shire has the more 
interesting story to tell, and the forty pages 
occupied by Mr. Beeby Thompson, a local 
geologist of no mean repute, are excellent of 
their kind. Though sufficiently technical 
and scholarly to prove welcome to the skilled 
geologist, Mr. Thompson’s explanations of 
the remarkable processes that went to the 
building up and the sculpturing of North- 
amptonshire are expressed with such clear- 
ness that they ought to be of interest to any 
one of average intelligence. Mr. Lamplugh’s 
account of the geology of Surrey, though 
less interesting, is an accurate and pains- 
taking study. 

Mr. Lydekker, a first-rate authority, 
deals concisely with the paleontology of 
both counties. The botany of Surrey is 
chiefly in the hands of Mr. W. H. Beeby, 
whilst that of Northampton is treated. by 
Messrs. Druce and Dixon. The mollusca of 
each county fall to the share of Mr. B. B. 
Woodward. 

The most generally interesting feature of 
the natural history of any county is that 
which deals with the birds. This section in 
the Surrey volume has been appropriately 
placed in the hands of Mr. Bucknill, who 
recently produced a good monograph on the 
subject. His general account of the avi- 
fauna is an exceptionally attractive piece of 
writing, whilst the notes on each bird, though 
brief, give evidence of much careful in- 
vestigation. Though without seaboard, 
Surrey is connected with the sea by the 
Thames, and serves as an occasional 
haven for storm-tossed stragglers ; it also 
possesses several lakes of fair size, so that it 
is not surprising to find that in its numerical 
list of birds it compares favourably with 
other counties. The recent rapid growth of 
London on the Surrey side has had a marked 
and curious effect on the birds of the county. 
Though lessening and removing some species 
from a large area, this extension of the 
suburbs is not without its compensations. 
Several species are prompt in adapting 
themselves to changed circumstances, and in 
recognizing the value of sites where they 
are protected. ‘‘Examples of this quite 
modern trait,” writes Mr. Bucknill, “ are to 
be found in the presence of the pigeon, 
moorhen, dabchick, and gulls in the South 





London parks, and the recent establishment 
of a heronry at Richmond.” It is not, how- 
ever, only in the immediate neighbourhood 
of London that a change has come over the 
bird-life of Surrey in the last twenty or 


thirty years. Building has increased every- 
where throughout the country; wild and 
high hills are now usually crowned with 
detached houses, whilst streams of week- 
end or holiday cyclists spin along roads 
and lanes that were formerly secluded. 
The effect on the shyer species has been 
marked : the great plover, the black grouse, 
the ring ousel, and the nesting woodcock 
are now most rare. Nevertheless, in Surrey, 
as elsewhere, the great crested grebe is on 
the increase, and it is pleasant to have a 
like assurance with regard to the kingfisher. 
For the general run of small birds, too, 
Surrey can still lay claim to being a paradise. 

The list of Northamptonshire birds, sup- 
plied by the Rev. H. H. Slater, is 213 against 
the 256 of Surrey; but those whohave studied 
the bird-life of the central shire, or know 
the late Lord Lilford’s work on the avifauna 
of his own county, can scarcely fail to be 
disappointed with this section. From his 
frequent references to birds of the north of 
England, we conclude that Mr. Slater has 
not lived long in the shire about whose birds 
he writes so freely, and it is a pity that the 
work was not done by a more experienced 
resident. His bird-notes are disfigured by 
the constant reiteration of his own person- 
ality: there are, for instance, four “I’s” in 
the two or three lines about the carrion 
crow. Mr. Slater is very positive in opinions 
which are certainly not shared by other 
ornithologists. Of the starling he says that 
“it deserves every encouragement and pro- 
tection, as it does an immensity of good with- 
out any harm whatever.’ He does not seem 
to be aware of the damage it does to roofs 
and outbuildings, and of the way in which 
it ejects the eggs and young of far more 
interesting birds than itself, such as the nut- 
hatch and the woodpecker. Its recent increase 
in parts of the county has been startling 
and is unnoticed. Latterly it has taken to 
nesting in rabbit-holes in Althorp Park. 
Mr. Slater has his strong likes and dislikes 
with regard to birds, and wishes to hand 
over the jackdaw to the tender mercies of 
the gamekeeper. Altogether the perusal 
of this section leaves on the mind a stronger 
impression of the writer than of the birds 
he describes. 

When the subject of early man is reached 
Mr. T. G. George, the curator of the North- 
ampton Museum, and Mr. George Clinch, 
who has special knowledge of Surrey, are 
the respective writers. The maps of the 
sites of the prehistoric remains, and the 
plates of the more remarkable implements, 
weapons, and pottery, are particularly good. 
In each county a few of the roughly-shaped 
imperishable flints that tell of the presence 
of the earliest known man have been found, 
but with greater frequency in the southern 
shire. If there is a fault in either of these 
carefully written and comprehensive papers, 
it is that Mr. Clinch includes rather too 
much that is common to all counties. Of 
uninscribed prehistoric coins each county 
has its share, though in this respect North- 
amptonshire is in advance of Surrey, for in 
the former about forty British coins have 
been found from twenty different localities, 





six of which supplied specimens dated b 

Sir John Evans between zc. 200 and 100, 
In other respects, also, Northamptonshire 
has contributed considerably to our know. 
ledge of the later Celts or Britons who held 
this part of the country prior to the Roman 
occupation. Theremarkable finds at Huns- 
bury Camp, overlooking Norfhampton, are 
now admitted by the general judgment of 
our best antiquaries to pertain to the period 
before the arrival of the Romans. They 
upset many theories and statements as to 
the uncultured barbarism of our forefathers, 
who are generally supposed to have learnt 
all that was then worth knowing from 
their conquerors. Hunsbury Camp affords 
evidence that within its ramparts were 
men who used iron swords with bronze 
scabbards of beautiful workmanship and 
design ; that though it was the iron age, 
bronze overlapped and was used for a 
variety of ornamental purposes ; that they had 
a profusion of pottery of various forms, 
some of it handsomely ornamented with the 
spiral whorl of characteristic late Celtic 
design; that they were no mean agri- 
culturists, as they grew four kinds of 
corn ; that each family had its own grinding 
implements, for over a hundred querns or 
portions of querns came to light within the 
area; and that they wore clothing instead 
of “‘a suit of blue paint,” for the spindle 
whorls and carding combs denote their 
knowledge of spinning and weaving. More- 
over, there is evidence that they smelted the 
local ironstone on the spot; whilst the 
bones of animals prove that they consumed 
the red deer, the roe deer, the short-horned 
ox, and the goat, and made use of the horse 
and the dog. 

The Roman remains in Surrey are not of 
first importance, but it is unfortunate for 
the proper sequence of the sections that Mr. 
Haverfield’s treatment of that period has 
to be held over to another volume. The 
sixty - five pages, however, that he de- 
votes to Northamptonshire under Roman 
occupation, which are richly illustrated, 
are admirable, and form the _ special 
feature of this volume. Never before has 
so vivid and realistic a picture (every detail 
of which is based on hard facts) been given 
of the Roman occupation within a limited 
central area of England. The map of 
Roman times shows that the county was 
crossed by two of the chief Roman roads; 
and the parts adjacent to Towcester, 
Northampton, Daventry, and _ especially 
Castor are thickly marked with the symbols 
indicating villas or miscellaneous finds. In 
these villas Britain resembles Northern 
Gaul; they were the ‘‘ great houses” of the 
larger landowners who held the adjoining 
property. The Castor potteries receive 
special attention. 

Mr. Reginald Smith treats adequately the 
Anglo-Saxon remains of both counties, 80 
far as ornaments and implements of that 
period are concerned. Mr. J. Horace Round, 
the unrivalled authority upon Domesday, 
writes in both volumes on the details of the 
great survey. His work has already been 
appreciated in the notices of earlier volumes 
of the series, and is equally valuable with 
relation to both these counties. The remark- 
able and convincing manner in which Mr. 
Round is able, by Domesday valuations, 
to define almost exactly the line across 
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Northamptonshire of the terrible devasta- 
tion of 1065 is but one of the many results 
of the intelligent labour spent on this great 
national record. 

In both of these counties there seems to 
have been some slight derangement of the 
original plan, which has caused the intro- 
duction of material not originally intended 
for the first volumes. In the case of North- 
amptonshire this has led to the inclusion of 
an account of the monumental effigies for 
which the churches of this county are justly 
celebrated. The plates are good, though we 
think we have seen most of them before ; it 
is a pity that this paper could not have 
followed the ecclesiastical and political his- 
tory, as then there would have been greater 
knowledge of some of the persons whose effi- 
gies are here presented. The Surrey volume 
concludes with a hundred pages of the 
political history of the county, the work of 
the editor. Mr. Malden is to be congratu- 
lated on having produced a thoroughly 
good and impartial sketch of the part the 
county played in the larger history of Eng- 
land. To compress within so small a limit a 
readable and accurate survey of the political 
life of any county, and of the part played 
by her leading men throughout the different 

eriods of our island’s historic times, is an 
exceedingly difficult task. Mr. Malden has 
afforded a good example of the manner and 
tone in which such an essay should be 
accomplished. 

As a warning to editors of a series of 
national importance, it may be mentioned 
that some slight carelessness has beenshown 
over place-names in the case of Northamp- 
tonshire. Such slips as printing Teston for 
Tecton are in one sense trivial, but all the 
same they are annoying blemishes. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES, 


Tue publications which the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen has just 
sent to its foreign members include the fourth 
fasciculus of ‘ Nordiske Fortidsminder’ and a 
part of the Mémoires. Both very largely con- 
sist of contributions by Dr. Sophus Muller, the 
learned director of the National Museum and 
secretary of the society for the section of 
antiquities. To the first he contributes a mono- 
graph on the flint daggers of the stone age found 
in Scandinavia, illustrated by six plates and 
fifty-one figures inserted in the text, and to the 
second seven separate memoirs on subjects 
relating to the transition from the bronze to the 
iron age and the early stages of the latter. The 
‘Fortidsminder ’ also contains a paper by Mr. 
Hans Kjeer, on the later discoveries in the peat 
at Nydam, in Schleswig, where excavations were 
begun before the war of 1864, and have been 
renewed after long interruption. They include 
great number of silver objects for personal 
adornment and the decoration of swords, illus- 
trated by two plates and nineteen figures. The 
Mémoires also comprise a paper by the last- 
mentioned author on some arms of the early iron 
age, and an interesting account by Mr. P. 
Kobke of the discovery, in the museum of the 
Hermitage at St. Petersburg, of a copy in ivory 
of one of the famous golden horns found at 
Galléhus, in Schleswig, in 1639, and stolen from 
the royal collections in 1802. As the copy 
was probably made from ‘the original, though 
treated with some freedom, it is of great value 
for comparison with the drawings engraved in 
the ‘ Atlas of Northern Antiquities,’ published 
by the society in 1857. Other articles relate to 
makers’ marks on Roman bronze vessels, identi- 
fying a number of vessels discovered in various 





places with the work of the family of the Cipii, 
by Mr. C. Blinkenberg ; and to Roman gold 
medallions, by Mr. Chr. Jorgensen. Mr. C. H. 
Read and Prof. E. B. Tylor are among foreign 
members of the society recently elected. 

The contributions to anthropological know- 
ledge recorded by the Corresponding Societies’ 
Committee of the British Association as having 
been made by local societies during the year 
ending June Ist, 1901, were forty-nine innumber, 
appearing in the transactions of sixteen societies. 
Of these Yu Lioar Manninagh, the organ of 
the Isle of Man Natural History and Anti- 
quarian Society, heads the list by the publica- 
tion of as many as fifteen papers, of which five are 
by Miss A. M. Crellin and four by the society's 
able secretary, Mr. P. M. C. Kermode. Eight 
papers were published by the Dorset Natural 
History and Antiquarian Field Club, of which 
two were by Dr. A. Colley March, and two by 
Mr. H. J. Moule. The Rochdale Literary and 
Scientific Society and the Woolhope Natural- 
ists’ Field Club published four papers each: 
Mr. W. H. Sutcliffe contributed two to the 
Rochdale Society. Those read before the 
Woolhope Society relate to antiquities near 
Hereford. The Hull Scientific and Field 
Naturalists’ Club published three papers, of 
which two were by Mr. Thomas Sheppard. Mr. 

W. Reader contributed a paper to the 
Essex Naturalist, and also prepared a handbook 
to the prehistoric collection in the Essex 
Museum for the Essex Field Club. Other 
societies which each published two anthropo- 
logical papers were the Buchan Field Club, the 
Caradoc and Severn Valley Field Club, and the 
Halifax Scientific Society, those of the last 
named being two papers by Mr. H. Ling Roth 
on the collections in the Bankfield Museum. 
Seven societies included one anthropological 
paper in their publications. 








SOCIETIES. 

ASTRONOMICAL. — May 9.— Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. H. C. Plummer read a 
paper on the accuracy of photographic measures, 
being a reply to a recent memoir by Prof. Loewy, 
dealing with the accuracy attainable in the measure- 
ment of star images on pbotographic plates, — 
Father Cortie read a paper by Father Sidgreaves on 
the spectrum of Nova Persei as observed and photo- 
graphed at Stonyhurst from September 6th to 
February 12th, during which period the lines of the 
spectrum remained broad and preserved their rela- 
tive intensities. Father Cortie also read a paper on 
the Stonyhurst observations of the sunspot group 
of May and June, 1901, and showed that the dis- 
turbed area of the corona of May 18th marked the 
time of the actual outburst. This great sunspot in 
an otherwise quiet year was not accompanied by 
any terrestrial magnetic disturbance. The author 
considered that the level of sunspots is that of the 
upper, more diffused gases, which give the flash 
spectrum in solar eclipses.—A paper by Mr. Cowell 
was read,on a method of reducing extra-meridian 
observations of planets, the method being a general 
one, and suitable for observations at any azimuth. 
—The Secretary read a paper on the photographic 
observations of the satellite of Neptune made at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich.—Other papers were 
taken as read. 





NumisMATIC.—May 15.—Sir John Evans in the 
chair.—Mr. T. Wakley was elected a Member.— 
The President announced that the Council had 
awarded the Society’s medal to Mr. A. J. Evans for 
his services to Greek numismatics, more especially 
in connexion with the coinages of Magna Grecia 
and Sicily. The presentation of the medal will take 
place at the anniversary meeting on June 19th — 
Mr. T. Bliss exhibited a Nottingham penny of 
William II., which combined the types 243 (obverse) 
and 247 (reverse) as shown in Hawkins’s ‘Silver 
Coinage. —Mr. W. E. Marsh showed a shilling of 
Charles II. with the date altered from 1667 to 1668, 
—and Mr, A. E. Copp a Rosa Americana twopence 
and penny of George I. dated 1723—Mr. F. A. 
Walters read the second portion of his paper on the 
silver coinage of Henry VI. After a reference to 
the probability of the so-called Nuremberg counters 
being the “Galley halfpennies,” against the cur- 
rency of which so many enactments were made in 
this and previous reigns, he proceeded to deal fully 
with the various issues subsequent to the Pine-Cone 


coinage. Whilst confirming Hawkins’s classification 








the writer showed that a more minute subdivision 
of the coinage was possible, and by recently dis- 
covered specimens he was able to prove that the 
Calais mint was in operation to a much later date 
than is usually imagined. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL, — May 7. — Canon Fowler, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. C. R. Chichester and 
Mr. J. H. Lewis were elected Fellows.—Mr. H. W 
Shepheard-Walwyn exhibited a gynandromorphous 
specimen of Anthocaris cardamanes, taken near 
Winchester in 1899.—Mr. H. Goss exhibited two male 
specimens of Saturnia carpini from Essex, bred on 
whitethorn, and three males of the same species 
caught in Surrey by the aid of bred virgin females. 
He remarked that as a rule bred specimens were 
smaller than those caught, but the bred Essex speci- 
mens were much larger than those captured in 
Surrey.—Col. C. Swinhoe announced the emergence 
of Cossus ligniperda in the Zoological Society’s 
gardens from a pupareceived in a piece of wood 
from South Afriea, and said that it was remarkable 
that the species should have been introduced 
there, and then brought back to Great Britain.— 
Prof. E, B. Poulton exhibited two Euplceine captured 
in Fiji by Prof. Gilson, and presented by him to the 
Hope Department. The species, which belonged to 
the different genera Nipara and Deragena, bore the 
closest superficial resemblance to each other, afford- 
ing an interesting example of Miillerian or syna- 
posematic likeness. Prof. Poulton also exhibited 
several specimens of Smerinthus populi which had 
been exposed during the pupal stage to the intense 
heat of July, 1900. In consequence of this “ forcing ”’ 
the moths emerged towards the end of that month, 
and were markedly different in colour from the 
normal, being wath paler in tint with less distinct 
markings, and the red of the hind wings of a verv 
different shade.—The Rev. A. E. Eaton exhibited 
drawings illustrating the wing of Pampterinus lati- 
pennis, Etn. MS.,a remarkable dipterous fly of the 
family Psychodidx, from New Guinea, in the collec- 
tion of the Hungarian National Museum, Budapest. 
—Prof. L. C. Miall communicated a paper on ‘A New 
Cricket of Aquatic Habits found in Fiji by Prof. 
Gustave Gilson,—Dr. T. A. Chapman a paper on 
‘ Asymmetry in the Males of Hemarine and other 
Sphinges,’—and Mr. E. Meyrick a paper on ‘ Lepi- 
doptera from the Chatham Islands.’ 





METEOROLOGICAL.—May 21.—Mr. W. H. Dines, 
President, in the chair.—Capt. D. Wilson-Barker 
read a report, prepared by Mr. Dines and himself, 
on the wind-force experiments which had been 
made on H.M.S. Worcester off Greenhithe and at 
Stoneness Lighthouse, 817 yards from the ship on 
the north bank of the river. These experiments 
were in continuation of those on the exposure of 
anemometers at different elevations which were 
carried outon the Worcester a few years ago. Allthe 
observations were made with the pressure-tube ane- 
mometer. The broad general result is that the light- 
house experiences steadier and stronger winds than 
the Worcester, the velocity being about six per cent. 
greater, notwithstanding the fact that the elevation 
is less than half ; but in both positions the extreme 
velocities reached in the gusts are about equal.—Dr. 
H.R. Mill read a paper on ‘The Cornish Dust-Fall 
of January, 1902.’ When the West of England 
newspapers of January 24th announced falls of 
“pink snow” and “muddy rain” in several 
parts of Cornwall and South Wales, it seemed 
to the author possible that fresh light might 
be thrown on what is at present the chief 
object of progressive meteorology —viz , the move- 
ments of the upper air. He therefore took 
steps to collect as much information as possible 
from the whole of the district, and found that the 
phenomenon was reported from seventy-five different 
places in the south-west of England and Wales. These 
were all south of a line joining Milford Haven and 
Chepstow, and west of the meridian of Bath. By 
means of a map Dr. Mill showed that four separate 
areas were Visited by the dust between January 21st 
and 23rd—viz., (1) Cornwall, 1,400 square miles ; 
(2) North Devon, 150 square miles; (3) Milford 
Haven, 50 square miles; and (4) Bristol Channel, 
600 square miles. The dust appears to have been 
confined mostly to low rather than high ground, for 
none was reported to have fallen on the Mendip 
Hills, Dartmoor, Exmoor, or the Welsh mountains. 
The observations show that the 22nd was un- 
doubtedly the day when most falls occurred, and 
that the colour of the dust was yellowish or 
brownish. From a consideration of the meteoro- 
logical conditions at the time and for several days 
before, the author is inclined to believe that the 
evidence points to the dust having been transported 
in the upper air from the African deserts. 





HIsTorIcAL. — May 15.—Dr. G. W. Prothero, 
President, in the chair.—The following were elected 
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Fellows: Lieut.-Col. E. M. Lloyd, A. L. Smith, the 
Rev. J. P. Witney, and W. L. Dowding.—Mr., I. 8S. 
Leadam communicated the discovery of the nar- 
rative of a supposed political plot of the year 1502, 
found amongst the Star Chamber depositions, and 
described the antecedents of the principal parties 
concerned.—A discussion followed, in which the 
President, Dr. Gairdner, the Treasurer, Mr. F. Har- 
rison, and Mr. Chapman took part. It was under- 
stood that the text of the narrative will be printed, 
with further elucidations, in the Zransactions. 





SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY.—WMay 14. 
—Mr. F. Legge read a paper on ‘ The History of the 
Transliteration of Egyptian.’ 





MATHEMATICAL.—May 8.—Dr. E. W. Hobson, 
President, in the cbhair—Mr. J. E. Wright was 
elected a Member.—Dr. G. Prasad was admitted into 
the Society.—Papers were read by Dr. Prasad, ‘On 
the Use of Fourier's Series in the Theory of Conduc- 
tion of Heat,’—by Mr. Western, ‘ Fermat’s Theorem 
on Binary Powers,’—and by Dr. Macaulay, ‘Some 
Formule in Elimination.’— Papers by Prof. Burnside, 
‘On Groups in which Every Two Conjugate Opera- 
tions are Permutable,’ and by Mr. Carslaw, ‘The 
Application of Contour Integration to the Solution 
of Problems in the Theory of Conduction of Heat 
and to the Development of an Arbitrary Function 
in Series,’ were communicated from the chair. 





MERTINGS NEXT WEEE. 

Mon. Surveyors’ Institution, 3.—Annual Meeting. 

ves. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Laws of Heredity, with Special 
Reference to Man,’ Lecture II., Prof. K. Pearson. 

United Service Institution, 3.—‘ Education and its Ancillary, 
the Military Problem,’ Lieut.-Col J. Baker. 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Pageantry and the Masque,’ Miss May 
Morris. 

Wep. Chemical, 5}.—‘Taxin,’ Messrs. T. E. Thorpe and G. Stubbs; 
‘Soil Samples.’and ‘Some Excessively Saline Indian Well 
Waters,’ Mr. J. W. Leather. 

— Folk-Lore, 8.—‘ Balochi Folk-lore,’ Mr. M. Longworth Dames. 

_ Geological, 8 —‘ The Red Sandstone Rocks of Peel, Isle of Man,’ 
and ‘ The Carboniferous, Permian, and Triassic Rocks under 
the Glacial Drift in the North of the Isle of Man,’ Prof. W. Boyd 
Dawkins ; ‘A Descriptive Outline of the Plutonic Complex ef 
Central Anglesey,’ Dr. C. Callaway. 

_ Society of Literature, 84.—‘The Literary Forgeries of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ Mr. W. Bolton. 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3. — ‘Contemporary British Sculpture,’ 

Lecture II., Mr. M. H. Spielmann. 

— Royal, 43. 

— Society of Arts, 44.—‘ Western Australia, its Progress and 
Resources,’ Hon. H. W. V ° 

Fri. Royal Institution, 9—‘ The Progress of Electric Space Tele- 
graphy,’ Mr. G. Marconi 

Sir. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Development of the English 
Drama: II., The Drama of the Middle Ages,’ Prof. 
Brander Matthews. 








Science Gossiy, 


Pror. Hartwic writes to the Astronomische 
Nachrichten (No. 3792) that Prof. Seeliger 
pointed out to him that there was an error in 
his investigation of the parallax of Nova Persei, 
and that when he had detected what the error 
was and corrected it, the resulting parallax came 
out negative—i.e., that one of the comparison 
stars is nearer us than the Nova, and that the 
parallax of the latter cannot be determined from 
these observations. The last number of the 
Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Society (vol. lxii. p. 489) gives the result of an 
attempt to determine this parallax from photo- 
graphs taken with the astrographic equatorial 
at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, which 
makes it out as considerably less than 0”°1, 
and therefore, like the Bamberg observations, 
not measurable. 

Mr. Backnovse, of Sunderland, also writes 
to point out that the variability of the star 
BD. + 54°, 2863, which was announced in Ast. 
Nach., No. 3774, and the star called 2, 1902, 
Lacertze, was in fact detected by himself about 
six years ago, and announced in the number of 
the Obscrvatory for July, 1897, The period, he 
remarks, seems quite irregular; an epoch of 
greatest brightness, as noted by him, took 
place on October 8th, 1896, and another maxi- 
mum was passed in February this year. A 
minimum according to his observations occurred 
on March 24th, 1897. 

Herr Watter F. WIsLicenvs has published, 
with the assistance, as before, of the Astrono- 
mische Gesellschaft, a third volume of his 
exceedingly useful Astronomischer Jahresbericht, 
giving a complete bibliography of astronomical 
works and articles, with short sketches and 
abstracts of what they contain, for the year 
1901, All astronomers welcome the prospect of 
this publication becoming an annual institution. 








FINE ARTS 


oe 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Il. 

WE spoke too soon of Mr. Brock’s equestrian 
statue in the courtyard of Burlington House. 
What a fine monument it would have been with- 
out the Black Prince! Every one might then 
have seated on the charger the hero of his 
fancy ; now we must accept the wearisome and 
characterless braggadocio which convention 
has imposed as the inevitable gesture of 
medizeval chivalry. Mr. Brock, indeed, 
scholarly and cultivated as his work is, seems 
to fai] just in proportion as he attempts the 
expression of vehement feeling. His Royal 
Scots Fusilier (No. 1604) is marred by the same 
unconvincing rhetorical posture. We feel at 
once that on a battlefield such a pose would 
appear as ridiculous as it might seem grandiose 
on the music-hall stage. Probably on a battle- 
field men behave with singularly little eye to 
dramatic effect, and what the sculptor must 
attempt in such a case is to find the pose which 
directly symbolizes the idea. He must rely 
rather on a right intuition than on observation. 
But this right intuition Mr. Brock seems to 
lack. His statue of Gladstone (1609) is much 
better ; the pose is natural and eloquent, but it 
is a pity Mr. Brock allowed his assistants to 
carry out the gold lace of the robe with such 
tiresome and mechanical elaboration. Were it 
suggested by a faint incised line rather than 
imitated literally in relief it would not oppress 
one as it does with a sense of the inappropriate- 
ness of the medium for such effects. 

Mr. Harry Dixon’s Otters and Salmon (1603) 
struck us as having vigorous intention and a 
feeling for the movement of life.—In the main 
sculpture gallery perhaps the best thing is 
Mr. Swan’s Boy and Bear Cubs (1722) A 
charming and really plastic idea is that 
of twisting the boy’s body round so as 
to give to the whole composition a spiral 
tendency, while the pendent arm brings the 
eye round again to the beginning. His Polar 
Bears (1725), in silver, climbing up a piece of 
crystal, is, however, another of Mr. Swan’s 
curious lapses. The silver lace-work round the 
base of the crystal is positively tawdry in its 
florid and weak forms.—Mr. Colton is always 
one of the most interesting of our younger 
sculptors ; he has not, so far as we have seen, 
ever again hit upon so good an idea as his 
‘Image Finder’; but he works on a line that is 
quite his own, undeterred by his isolation and 
the little sympathy that his aims receive just 
now. His feeling is for a pure rather than an 
expressive beauty. Consequently he has, we 
think, failed comparatively in his large relief 
The Crown of Love (1689). Here the idea 
demands an intensity of emotion which per- 
haps lies beyond the artist’s range, but, regarded 
merely as a decorative group, it has unusual 
qualities of plastic design. His other piece this 
year, The Springtide of Life (1724), is much 
more complete. It is a felicitous motive in 
which all the lines lead up by rhythmical and 
easy gradations to the head and shoulders of the 
baby boy who leans forward in eager anticipa- 
tion. The figure of the girlis admirable. The 
pose is so easy and natural that the ingenuity by 
which it is made to fit the scheme of the com- 
position is scarcely apparent. The forms are 
delicate and rounded off with a feeling for 
elegance, which, as it is no longer fashionable, 
cannot be supposed to be the result of any cold 
acquiescence in convention ; it is clearly felt by 
the artist with the glow of an immediate and 
personal predilection. The forms answer every- 
where, down to the minutely finished extremi- 
ties, to the idea of the type which the artist has 
conceived. In his choice of types for their 
finished grace rather than for their capacities 
of expressing psychological states Mr. Colton 
stands aside from the maincurrent of contempor- 








ary sculpture. Heis no less distinct in his treat- 
ment ; almost alone among modern sculptors 
he cherishes the surface quality of his work. [It 
has atmosphere and morbidezza; it gives the 
illusion of a more yielding surface than that 
of cut stone or opaque plaster.—Much more 
ambitious in its aim is the school of which Mr, 
Frampton’s small heads, The Lady of the Isle of 
Avelyon (1620) and Lyonors (1713), may be taken 
as typical and which seems still to be in the 
ascendant. Arthurian pseudo-mysticism has 
long since lost the charm of novelty, and has, we 
think, very little else to recommend it. It is 
one of the cheap substitutes for imagination 
which we owe to modern progress. Such work 
pretends to a greater refinement of taste than 
the operatic substitute which so many painters 
affect, but is, we think, no more successfully 
deceptive. 


We are sorry that Mr. Goscombe John’s 


memorial to the late Sir Arthur Sullivan (1688) 
is to be placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
photographic head of the late musician looks 
unhappily out from its imitation Renaissance 
setting. 

Among the portrait busts those of the late 
Mr. Onslow Ford are perhaps the most accom- 
plished, though we confess to finding in them 
nothing more than uninspired proficiency in the 
practice of counterfeiting more or less accurately 
the sitter’s features. Mr. Stirling Lee’s head 
of the late Mr. John Brett (1646) stands out 
from the monotonous rows of undistinguished 
heads reproduced with aimless care. Here 
alone do we find any attempt at decided inter- 
pretation of character. In this alone does the 
artist appear to have searched out with zest the 
salient facets of the head and to have noted 
with emphasis what his intelligence had grasped. 

Returning now to the paintings, we have not 
yet noticed the most sensational piece of the 
exhibition, Mr. J. J. Shannon’s indiscretion ; 
his portrait, that is, of Mr. Phil May (269) with 
a hunting coat and cigar. It might be called 
an indiscretion from the point of view of the 
sitter, if it were not evident that Mr. Phil 
May had enjoyed, even if he did not inspire, the 
humour of it. But it is from the point of view 
of the artist that the indiscretion is so serious. 
How can we exculpate the author of this for 
indulging in the flattering insincerity of his 
usual style? Less than ever before can we tole- 
rate the ‘little Lord Fauntleroy ” sentiment 
with which he gratifies the parents of his 
youthful aristocratic sitters, or condone the 
morbidly alluring expression which he gives to 
his ladies’ faces by a few patent tricks in the 
handling of mouth and eyes. For Mr. Shannon 
has proclaimed himself a painter who has the 
talent to be sincere to the verge of brutality. 
And that is a talent that he has no right to 
belie. As might be expected, under the un- 
wonted inspiration Mr. Shannon has painted 
here better than ever before. It is not, of 
course, the painting of a scrupulous and 
scholarly craftsman, but the touch is solid and 
brusquely expressive, not, as too often, unctuous 
and flattering. 

Another portrait that claims, nay, clamours 
for attention, is that of A Lady (380), by Signor 
Antonio Mancini, remarkable for the perverse 
ingenuity and misapplied skill which it evinces. 
It is, of course, no easy matter to express any- 
thing completely in the language of paint, and 
Signor Mancini has undoubtedly expressed some 
strong personal tastes. He has, indeed, managed 
to symbolize the odour of patchouli by the 
peculiar depravity of his handling of paint, at 
once clotted and slippery, but his success, if it 
provokes imitation, can hardly be welcomed. 

In landscape the present exhibition is by no 
means striking. The most interesting work is 
that of a group who devote themselves rather to 
a careful and unambitious record of atmospheric 
effect than to the discovery of any really pic- 
torial motives. Of these Mr. Stott is, we think, 
the most sensitive. His Peaceful Rest (281) is, 
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as usual, a rendering of the blues of twilight 
with the contrasted complementary colour of 
frelight, in this case given by the match with 
which an old shepherd lights his pipe.—Mr. 
Clausen is more anxious to accommodate his 
observation with the necessities of style, and in 
his Homeward (47) has massed his figures in a 
silhouette which shows more feeling for design 
than is usual with him. More than before, how- 
ever, his efforts in this direction make one feel 
how unfortunate it is that his method of paint- 
ing is based on an imitation of pastel technique. 
The true technique of oil would enable him to 
get his effect of mass by much simpler and more 
expressive methods.—Mr. La Thangue’s pictures 
1 a both the tender sentiment of Mr. Stott’s 
landscape and the research for design of Mr. 
Qlausen’s; indeed, he always seems unduly 
satisfied with the mere skill of his rendering of 
the effect of sunlight. The illusion of sunlight 
is, moreover, produced by the trick of forcing an 
inky purplish note in his shadows. But there 
are signs this year in one or two of his works, 
notably Goslings (50) and Marsh Marigolds (74), 
that his colouring is becoming slightly purer 
and more transparent. —Mr. Thaulow’s Old Saw- 
Mill, Norway (727), is a good rendering of the 
dull metallic tints of half-frozen water, a colour 
scheme which he records with an enthusiasm 
that we cannot trace when he attempts other 
motives. 








NOTES FROM ATHENS. 


Tue Greek architect Nicolas Balanos, who 
has been employed on the restoration of the 
Parthenon, under the advice of an international 
commission, of which Mr. Penrose is a member, 
has long contemplated the possibility of restor- 
ing the Erechtheum also. It has now been 
decided by the Director-General of Antiquities 
and the Minister for Ecclesiastical Affairs and 
Education, Dr. Antonio Monferrato, to under- 
take this work. The following official order 
has been issued : — 

(a) (In the north portico) in the third 
column from the east, the third drum, which is 
partly destroyed, will be replaced to a height 
of ‘60 m.; also the fourth drum will be 
replaced to the extent of half its diameter and 
about the same height. 

(b) In the north-west corner column the 
fifth drum will be partly replaced, and a new 
sixth drum will be added. For this purpose 
use will be made of the blocks, lying near the 
Erechtheum, which were prepared for this pur- 
pose during the previous restoration (about the 
middle of last century). 

(c) In the west column the missing portion 
of the fourth drum will be inserted, and the 
damaged portions of the fifth and sixth 
replaced. 

(d) The marble beams of the roof (of the 
north portico) will be replaced in their original 
position, supported by iron girders extending 
under their whole length; these iron girders 
will be concealed by marble slabs three to four 
centimetres thick placed beneath them. 

(e) All the other architectural members of the 
same portion will be replaced in position and 
fixed with iron cramps and rivets. Any missing 
panels of the roof will be replaced by thin slabs 
of plain marble. 

(f) As the weight of the beam above the door 
might be too heavy for the broken lintel to sup- 
port, an iron girder must be placed on the top 
of the wall, immediately under the beam. 

(g) The west facade of the temple shall be 
partly restored by replacing in position the 
extant columns and capitals concerned, and com- 
pleting them where necessary by new pieces of 
marble, 

This work will be entrusted to M. Balanos, 
who will consult the Director-General of Anti- 
quities on all archzeological matters. 

The work on the Erechtheum will soon begin ; 
meanwhile M. Balanos is to be sent to report 





on the project for strengthening and partly 
r-storing the temple of Apollo Epicurus at 
Basse, near Phigalia. This isolated temple is 
much damaged and requires immediate attention. 

The approval which M. Balanos’s work on the 
Parthenon has received from the Directors of 
the foreign Archeological Schools, and also 
from Mr. Penrose, is a guarantee of the success 
of his similar undertaking in the case of the 
Erechtheum and the temple at Basse. 

S. P. Lamsros. 

*,* The restorations proposed for the Erech- 
theum are not in themselves a serious matter. 
In part they are probably, like the restorations 
now going on at the Parthenon, necessary 
for the stability of the building. The rebuild- 
ing of the north porch and west facade is a new 
departure, so far as the present régime is con- 
cerned. It is, however, a continuation of the 
rebuilding of the Erechtheum which took place 
between 1840 and 1850, and the columns on the 
west fagade were blown down bya storm sub- 
sequent to that restoration. Where so much has 
already been done to the building in recent times 
a little more or less may not matter very much, 
but it is to be hoped that this project is not the 
beginning of a scheme for rebuilding other 
Greek buildings, such as the Parthenon itself, 
from a mixture of ancient and modern materials. 








SALES, 

Tue sale of Sir J. C. Robinson’s collection 
of drawings (part of which we recorded last 
week) was continued by Messrs. Christie, 
Manson & Woods on the 13th and 14th inst. 
The following were the principal prices realized : 
Holbein, Design for a Painted Glass Panel, 1601. 
Filippino Lippi, Christ and St. John the Baptist, 
1501. L. Lotto, Portrait Head of a Lady, 80. 
B. Luini, Study for the Head of an Angel, 
68/. Michael Angelo, A Pieta, 5601.; Two 
Studies for Ascending Figures in the ‘ Last 
Judgment’ in the Sistine Chapel, 851.; Christ 
at the Well, 160/.; Study for the ‘Jonah’ 
in the Sistine Chapel, 160/.; The Holy Family, 
501. (purchased by Sir T. Lawrence for 5001.). G. 
Mocetto, A Sleeping Nymph with Satyrs, 521. 
P. Perugino, Study of a Young Man, 150I. 
Pinturicchio, Six Seated Figures, others behind, 
801. Raphael, One of the Suitors breaking his 
Wand across his Knee, 2101.; Three Silverpoint 
Studies, 65]. ; Pope Leo X. carried in Proces- 
sion, 651. P. P. Rubens, The Garden of Love, 
and the companion drawing, 8201. ; View of a 
Flemish Chateau, 140/.; another, with bridge 
over moat, 1351. Rembrandt, Man and Two 
Children at a Door, 601.; Landscape, with man 
seated by the side of a road, 1101. 

We also recorded last week the sale of Sir 
T. Gibson Carmichael’s drawings of the English 
School. The following works belonging to him 
were sold on the 13th inst. Drawings: A. 
Mantegna, Head of a Man, 1101. Filippo Lippi, 
A Biblical Subject, 78/. Pictures: H. Memline, 
The Salutation, 2201. F. Francia, The Madonna 
and Child with St. Francis, 1,050). Early 
Florentine School, The Judgment of Paris, 
2101. PP. Perugino, A Composition of Four 
Nude Male Figures, 735). D. Ghirlandaio, 
Profile Portrait Bust of an Old Man, 336l. 
Pietro di Lorenzo da Prato, The Madonna and 
Child, 420/. S. Botticelli, The Madonna and 
Child, 1,680/. 

The following engravings were sold by Messrs. 
Christie on the 15th inst. After Lawrence : 
Countess Gower and her Daughter, by S. 
Cousins (framed), 50/.; another example (proof), 
631. ; Countess Grey and her Children, by the 
same, 100/.; Master Lambton, by the same, 
841.; Lady Peel, by the same, 56/. After 
Morland: Children playing at Soldiers, by G. 
Keating, 511. After Romney: Mrs. Stables and 
Daughters, by J. R. Smith, 751. After Hopp- 
ner: Lady Louisa Manners, by C. Turner, 1161.; 
Countess Cholmondeley and Child, by the same, 
1101. After Cosway: Mrs. Duff, by J. Agar, 





541. After Reynolds: Lady Catherine Powlett, 
by J. R. Smith, 791. 

The same firm sold on the 16th inst. the 
following pictures: J. Stark, A Woody River 
Scene, 2101. N. Diaz, A Bouquet of Flowers, 
1361. ; Love and Cupids, 1200. 
Fabrique de Cuirs Forts, 1151. F. Manet, 
Head of a Lady in White Dress, 126/. Monti- 
celli, Le Soir dans le Parc, 283]. E. Ribot, 
Mother and Daughter, 173. D,. Cox’s drawing, 
Peat-Gatherers, fetched 99/. 


Jongkind, 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Recent ty Mr. Dudley Hardy has been making 
several visits to various places of interest on 
the north coast of France. His studies in water 
colours of the fisher and peasant folk, as well as 
of various aspects of nature, are to be shown at 
the Continental Gallery, New Bond Street. 
To-day is fixed for the private view. By the 
way, Mr. Dudley Hardy has just been elected 
president of that flourishing brotherhood, the 
London Sketch Club. 

Messrs. P. & D. Cotnacui invite us to a 
private view in Pall Mall of a collection of 
masterpieces of the early English School to-day, 
shown in aid of King Edward’s Hospital Fund. 

Tue twentieth annual exhibition of black- 
and - white drawings prepared for Cassell 
& Co.’s publications will be opened on June 
4th at the hall of the Cutlers’ Company, 
Warwick Lane. A leading feature of this 
year’s exhibition will be the drawings prepared 
for ‘ Living London.’ 

Tue dinner given to Auguste Rodin at the 
Café Royal was a striking expression of the 
enthusiasm which the great sculptor has aroused 
in England. Even those who do not altogether 
approve of the direction of some of his work 
admit that his is without any question the 
greatest genius and the most powerful person- 
ality which has been devoted to sculpture in 
modern times. The dinner was given to com- 
memorate the acquisition by subscription of M. 
Rodin’s ‘ St. John’ for the South Kensington 
Museum and to express the almost unanimous 
recognition of the sculptor’s genius by English 
artists. The whole scheme was originated 
by Mr. J. Tweed, who is well known as the 
author of the colossal statue of Mr. Rhodes 
destined for Buluwayo, a work in which the 
study of Rodin’s style is evident, and which has 
certainly caught something of the master’s 
energy and directness of expression. The din- 
ner was presided over by Mr. George Wyndham, 
who delighted both the English hosts and their 
French guests by speaking with equal fluency 
in both languages. Other speakers were 
Lord Ribblesdale, Sir Charles Dilke, and Sir 
Walter Armstrong. Mr. D. S. MacColl, in 
proposing the toast of French Art, showed even 
more than his usual eloquence, and rose to the 
height of a great occasion. The French Am- 
bassador’s reply was gracefully appreciative of 
English feeling towards French artists. 

‘Tur Kine’s Art Treasures’ will be 
described in the Art Journal for June. Access 
to the royal collections has been sanctioned by 
the King, and photographs of works of art 
in His Majesty’s collections have been taken. 
The chief articles will be signed by Mr. Lionel 
Cust, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Guy Laking. The 
frontispiece to the number will be an original 
etching of the interior of Westminster Abbey, 
by Mr. Axel Haig. 

In the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge a 
loan exhibition of pottery and porcelain, repre- 
senting wares made between ap. 1500 and 
1820, opens on Monday next, May 26th, and 
remains open until June 17th. The objects 
exhibited have been contributed almost entirely 
by Cambridge residents or from within a radius 
of ten miles of the University. Over twelve 
hundred specimens appear in the catalogue. 
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Tue French Academy of Inscriptions has 
resolved to publish a work upon the Greek 
coins of Africa. The editorship has been en- 
trusted to the eminent numismatist M. Babelon. 








MUSIC 
The Oxford History of Music.—Vol. I. The 

Polyphonic Period. Part I. By H. E. 

Wooldridge, Slade Professor of Fine Ait 

in the University of Oxford. (Oxford, 

Clarendon Press.) 

Tus Oxford history, when completed, will 
consist of six volumes. The second will be 
a continuation of the ‘ Polyphonic Period’ 
by Prof. Wooldridge, while the third will 
deal with the evolution of the monodic 
movement from Josquin to Purcell. Mr. 
J. A. Fuller Maitland will discuss the 
music of Bach and Handel, Mr. Hadow 
the classical forms of instrumental music, 
and Mr. Dannreuther the romantic school, 
while the whole series will be under the 
editorship of Prof. Wooldridge, the author 
of the first two volumes. 

In his preface to the volume under notice 
he remarks that the biographical method so 
generally adopted in histories of music is 
‘‘liable to two attendant dangers: first, that 
of ignoring the work done by lesser men; 
second, that of placing genius in a false 
perspective.” In the present treatise the 
continuous evolution of music is to be shown ; 
it will deal ‘‘ with the art rather than with 
the artist.” The dangers named are cer- 
tainly not imaginary, yet they cannot well 
be avoided. In such lives as that of Bach 
by Spitta, or of Beethoven by Thayer, the 
merits of the men who prepared the way for 
them, though not altogether ignored, are cer- 
tainly not appreciated at their full value; had 
they been, these “‘lives,”’ already voluminous, 
would have grown to an alarming size. 
Then, again, the “‘false perspective” in which 
genius is placed is the outcome of “ the 
world’s old- established necessity to worship.” 
Bach and Beethoven did more than sum up 
the past ; like every genius, they anticipated 
the future. ‘‘The Great Man of an age,” 
Carlyle says truly, ‘is the most important 
phenomenon therein”; and however much 
geniuses may owe to their predecessors, 
they always remain objects of special wonder 
and admiration. In writing about them the 
perspective may be false, but how else can 
the world be made to feel their transcendent 
greatness ? 

For earnest students, however, a series of 
volumes like these on evolutionary lines is 
invaluable. It is the right—nay, the only 
practical—way to study musical, or indeed 
any history. They can enjoy the bio- 
graphies, and correct any distortion in the 
perspective which enthusiasm may have 
caused: the one method need not exclude 
the other. 

The sixth volume, discussing the romantic 
period, will stop at Chopin :— 

‘* With Brahms and Wagner, with Tchai- 
kovsky and Dvordk and Richard Strauss, we 
are still liable to the faults of a hasty or ill- 
considered criticism, and must leave to a future 
generation the task of assigning them their 
place and explaining the tendencies through 
which alone they can be interpreted.” 

From this decision of the editor we beg 
leave, in a measure, to differ. 
composers are living, and until theirart career 





The last two 


is ended it would, of course, be dangerous 
to sum it up; and this applies specially to 
Strauss, who is still in the prime of man- 
hood. Brahms and the Russian composer, 
however, are dead, and although a future 
generation might not endorse any present 
criticism, judgment concerning two men 
whose art work is so intimately connected 
with that of some of the early romanticists 
would have been interesting and valuable. 
Then not only is Wagner dead, but his 
works up to ‘Lohengrin’ have now been 
before the world for more than half a cen- 
tury. To discuss ‘the formative condi- 
tions which inspired Weber in the theatre,” 
without mention of the man who was his 
spiritual heir, seems somewhat unreasonable. 
The romantic period without Wagner is, 
indeed, inconceivable. Mr. Dannreuther 
has made a special study of him, and does 
not seem to us a man likely to prove hasty 
or ill-considered in his criticism. 

In speaking of the early Christian Church 
our author states that it ‘‘must have been 
at first entirely dependent upon the examples 
[7.e., Graeco-Roman] afforded by existing 
forms in its attempts towards individual 
expression.” But why “entirely” de- 
pendent? The oldest Christian composi- 
tions, the hymns and antiphons of the 
Office, date only from the fourth century. 
There was the music of the Hebrews, of 
which such glowing accounts are given in 
Chronicles, and some of the Temple music 
must surely have been used by the earliest 
Christian communities. In how far it 
resembled Greek music we cannot now say: 
both Jew and Greek borrowed from Egypt, 
and a similarity is therefore possible. Then, 
even if there was any characteristic differ- 
ence, the strong Greco-Roman influences 
under which the Christian Church developed 
would naturally tend to weaken, and 
finally set aside, chants or melodies handed 
down possibly by mere tradition. In the 
recently published ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ 
edited by Dr. James Hastings, the music of 
the Hebrews is justly described as ‘lost 
and unknown.” Some discovery, however, 
may still be made, throwing light on this 
dark subject. An explanation of the xai 
tyvyjcavres Of Mark xiv. 26 would indeed 
be welcome; the reading of the English 
version is, at any rate, misleading, con- 
sidering the meaning we associate with the 
term ‘‘ hymn.” 

In discussing the two systems of organum 
—the strict and the free—Prof. Wooldridge 
takes no account of the famous, oft-quoted 
passage from Giraldus, ‘ Descriptio Kam- 
brize,’ liber i. cap. xiii., which would seem 
to show a folk origin of free organum. The 
precise meaning which must be attached to 
the words of Giraldus is, indeed, difficult 
to determine. There is, however, another 
passage in the writings of this learned 
bishop which would appear to determine the 
kind of organum. In the passage mentioned 
above the singing of the Britons is thus 
noted :— 

‘* Adeo ut in turba canentium, sicut huic genti 
mos est, quot videas capita, tot audias carmina 
discriminaque vocum varia, in unam denique 
sub B mollis, dulcedine blanda consonantium, et 
organicam convenientia melodiam.” 

Now in the ‘Topographia Hibernica,’ 
Distinctio III. cap. xi., Giraldus, in speak- 
ing of the skill of the Irish in instrumental 
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music, refers to their “ organa multipli- 
citer intricata,’”’ and he tells how “ semper 
tamen a B molli incipiunt, et in idem 
redeunt, ut cuncta sub jocundz sonoritatis 
dulcedine compleantur.” The similarity of 
description is striking. But in the latter 
passage a clause of pregnant meaning pre. 
cedes the words just quoted. It is ag 
follows: ‘Seu diatesseron, seu diapente 
chordze concrepent, semper tamen,” &, 
The British organum, at any rate, would 
thus appear to have been of a more limited 
nature than has been supposed. 

The long chapter on ‘ Discant or Measured 
Music,’ the chief portion, indeed, of the 
volume, is of special value and interest; it 
includes one facsimile and many examples 
from the ‘Antiphonarium Mediceum’ in 
the Laurentian Library at Florence, “a 
large collection of vocal music, in two, three, 
and four parts, in a handwriting which 
throughout appears to be of the thirteenth 
century.” 





THE WEEK. 

CovENT GARDEN.—‘ Die Walkiire’; ‘Carmen’; ‘ Faust’; 
‘Lohengrin’; ‘ Siegfried.’ 

QUEEN’s HaLu.—Philharmonic Concert. 

‘Dre WatkiirE’ was performed last 
Thursday week. Frau Lohse as Sieglinde 
sang and acted with charm and sympathy. 
Herr Pennarini has a voice of pleasing 
quality, and his presence on the stage is 
good; in declamatory passages he is fairly 
effective, but in lyrical his voice seems 
hopelessly unsteady, and there is, at any 
rate, one song in the first act to which only 
a well-trained voice can render justice. 
Madame Nordica was the Briinnhilde; she has 
intelligence, though not that fervour which 
convinces; what she does is right, but, 
except at rare moments, she does not make 
Herr van Rooy was a dignified 





| Wotan, while Herr Blass as Hunding made 





the most of a not over-thankful part. 
‘Carmen’ was the opera on the following 


evening, with Mlle. Zélie de Lussan as the 


factory heroine, if such she can be called; 
her rendering of the part has always been 
characteristic, and it has perhaps become 
more womanly. Messrs. Saleza and Scotti 
were the Don Jose and Escamillo. 

‘Faust’ was given on Monday, but the 
performance was not a strong one. Madame 
Suzanne Adams is an excellent vocalist; 
she, however, has not the subtle charm and 
poetry which go to the making of an ideal 
Marguerite. M. Saleza, as Faust, was only 
fairly satisfactory, while that excellent 
artist M. Plancon fell once or twice into a 
fault which with him is extremely rare—i.¢., 
of overplaying his part. Did he perchance 
feel as if he must do something to perk up 
the performance ? 

‘Tristan’ was announced for the third 
time for Tuesday, but the fates, in the 
shape of cold winds, willed otherwise. The 
performers of the principal parts were 
unable to appear, so ‘Lohengrin’ was 
substituted for it, and the performance 
proved one of considerable interest. 
Frau Lohse we have already spoken 1m 
high terms, and her first impersonation © 
Elsa gave great satisfaction. She was 
tender, but not sentimental, and, while 
giving full vent to her feelings, kept clear 
of exaggeration. She sang charmingly, 
though in some of her high notes it was 
evident that the inclement weather had not 
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altogether spared her. Herr Arens im- 
ersonated Lohengrin. His voice told out 
well, he acted with dignity, and he too, like 
Elsa, displayed genuine tenderness. The 
duet in the third act was admirable. Madame 
Kirkby Lunn as Ortrud gave due satisfac- 
tion, while Mr. David Bispham—who, as 
we announced last week, has just returned 
from America—proved, as usual, an excel- 
lent Telramund. 

‘Siegfried’ was given on Wednesday. 
Herr Pennarini in the title réle had good 
moments, but in the first act his singing 
left much to desire, while in the forge 
songs there was a lack of ¢lan. Herr Reiss 
was a good Mime, though the character was 
somewhat overdrawn. Herr van Rooy as 
the Wanderer and Mr. Bispham as Alberich 
were at their best. Madame Nordica im- 
personated Briinnhilde in the third act. The 
new scenery on the Wagner nights shows a 
marked improvement. 

In the year 1778 Mozart wrote the greater 
part of the music for a ballet by Noverre, 
the inventor of the ballet d’action. After a 
few performances the work was laid aside 
and forgotten. Otto Jahn, Mozart’s bio- 
grapher, pronounced the music “ irre- 
coverably lost.’”? The score was, however, 
discovered in the Paris Opéra library 
thirty years ago—.e., in 1872—by Victor 
Wilder. ‘Les Petits Riens’ was the title 
of the ballet, and, as compared with some 
of Mozart’s great works, the numbers 
furnished by him are mere trifles, but the 
music is delightfully fresh and characteristic. 
Four of them—the Overture, an Andantino 
with echo effects, and two graceful Gavottes 
—were performed under Mr. Cowen’s direc- 
tion at the fourth Philharmonic Concert last 
Thursday week at the Queen’s Hall, and 
with such success that the conductor will 
no doubt one day give the complete set. 
Jan Kubelik played the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto, and it was noted on the programme 
that it was his first performance of the 
work. Hitherto he has achieved success 
not as an interpreter of great music, but as 
a virtuoso of the highest rank. His reading 
of the concerto lacked breadth and nobility, 
and yet there was a distinct attempt to 
reveal the spirit as well as the letter of the 
music. It is fair to remember that he is 
young, that his gifts have naturally inclined 
him to music giving opportunities for tech- 
nical display ; in time he may surprise those 
who doubt, as we at present do, whether 
he has in him the makings of a truly great 
artist. 





lusical Gossiy, 


Miss Mapet MonveirH gave her second 
recital at St. James’s Hall on May 13th. Her 
rendering of Beethoven’s Sonata in c, Op. 53, 
was not sufficiently bold, but it was interesting. 
Later on in the Brahms ‘ Paganini’ variations 
she showed great digital dexterity. At her 
third recital on Tuesday she played the solo 
part of Liszt’s ‘ Hungarian’ Fantasia for piano- 
forte and orchestra with skill and marked taste. 
Miss Monteith is a clever and promising pianist, 
but she was not well advised to announce six 
concerts with very ambitious programmes, 
containing, in fact, works which would tax the 
powers of players of the highest standing. 

Jan KuBELIK gave a concert on Wednesday 
afternoon at St. James’s Hall with an orchestra 
from Prague, under the direction of M. Oscar 
Nedbal, the second violin of the Bohemian 





Quartet. In the Overture to Smetana’s ‘ Die 
Verkaufte Braut’ much rough energy was dis- 
played, both by players and conductor. The 
orchestral accompaniment to Mozart’s Concerto 
in D—one of a group of five written by the com- 
poser at the age of nineteen, of which the 
violinist played the solo part in a refined 
manner—was rendered with good taste and 
delicacy. The rest of the programme was of 
less interest ; showy pieces, however, won for 
the soloist plenty of applause. 


Last Sunday the Brixton Oratorio Choir suc- 
cessfully rendered the second and concluding 
part of Gounod's ‘Redemption.’ We learn 
with surp.‘se that, after nearly a score of 
services at which the attendance must have 
averaged 2,000, those responsible find that they 
have to face a small deficit. The organizers 
are to be congratulated upon their economical 
working of a most beneficent undertaking, and 
we feel assured that when the residents at 
Brixton and adjoining neighbourhoods learn the 
financial position they will remedy it, and also 
provide a guarantee fund for the future. 


Tue Meiningen Orchestra will give five con- 
certs at St. James’s Hall next November. The 
programmes will include works by Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, &c.; 
also the four Brahms symphonies, for the 
rendering of which Herr Steinbach, the con- 
ductor, has achieved a special reputation. 


THE programme of the last concert of the 
London Trio (Miss Amina Goodwin and Messrs. 
Simonetti and Whitehouse) at the Royal British 
Artists’ Society, on Tuesday, will include 
Dvorak’s fine, though seldom heard, Pianoforte 
Trio in F minor, Op. 65, while Rabl’s new and 
interesting ‘ Fantasiestiicke,’ produced at their 
last concert, will be repeated. 


Tue concert of the Royal College of Music, 
postponed from February 24th, will take place 
on Tuesday afternoon next. The Prince of 
Wales, the new patron, accompanied by the 
Princess, will be present. 


THe programme of the Worcester Musical 
Festival to be held next September includes 
Dr. Elgar’s ‘Dream of Gerontius,’ a new 
oratorio, ‘The Temple,’ by Dr. Walford Davies, 
while Prof. Horatio Parker, the American com- 
poser whose ‘ Hora Novissima’ was given three 
years ago at Worcester, will be represented by 
his important choral work ‘St. Christopher,’ 
originally produced at New York in 1898. We 
may mention, by the way, that Prof. Parker 
will shortly receive from the University of 
Cambridge the degree of Mus. Doc., honoris 
causa, 

Guivuck’s ‘Armide’ was given on the llth 
inst., the first evening of the Wiesbaden 
festival. The work has been brought up to 
date by Herr Schlar. The Allgemeine Musik- 
Zeitung recognizes skilful touches in his orches- 
tral additions, but considers the long sym- 
phonic interludes and connecting music with 
modern harmonies “out of keeping with the 
simple, strong structure of Gluck’s work.” 


Four performances of Mozart’s c minor Mass, 
as completed by A. Schmitt, have been given 
at Helsingfors under the direction of M. 
Kajanus. Death prevented the master from 
completing his ‘Requiem,’ but for some un- 
known reason this Mass, commenced in 1782, 
remained unfinished. Mozart wrotethe ‘ Kyrie,’ 
‘Gloria,’ ‘Sanctus,’ and ‘ Benedictus’; the 
‘Credo’ and ‘Incarnatus’ were only partly 
written out. 


THE very large and valuable collection of 
musical instruments which belonged to the 
late C. C. Snoek, of Ghent, and the special 
library connected therewith, have been pur- 
chased by the Prussian Government at the 
request of the Emperor. This collection has 
been transferred from Ghent to Berlin under 
the direction of Prof. O. Fleischer. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 

Mon. Mr. Josef Hofmann’s Pianoforte Recital, 3. Queen's Hall. 
— Messrs. F. Boorand M Dene’s Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
— Richter Concert, 8 30, St. James's Hall. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 


ig Strauss and E. von Possart’s ‘Manfred,’ 3, Queen's 
all. 


Tvrs. Miss Rosina Beynon’s Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
_ Royal College of Music Concert, 3.30, South Kensington. 
- Mr. Sigmund Beel’s Violin Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
- The Lendon Trio, 8, Royal Society of British Artists. 
- South Hampstead Orchestral, 8, 8t. James’s Hall. 
— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Wev. Kubelik Violin Recital, 3, St. James's Hall 
— Misses Rosselli and Sutherland's Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Miss Fanny Green’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Portman Rooms. 
- Mr. Joseph Ivimey’s Orchestral Concert, 8.30, St. James's Hall. 
- Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Tuvrs. Wagner Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
- ae Herbert Fryer and B. Wither’s Concert, 3, St. James's 
all. 
- Philharmonic, 8, Queen's Hall. 
ms Miss Monteith's Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, St. James's Hall. 
— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Fai. Dr. Lierhammer’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
a - Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden 
AT. 


M. Godowsky’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Kubelik’s Orchestral Concert, 3, Crystal Palace. 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


— ——— 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

The Works of Shakespeare —Julius Cesar. 
Edited by Michael Macmillan. (Methuen & Co.) 
—The first three volumes of this edition of 
Shakspeare’s works were edited by Prof. 
Dowden and Mr. W. J. Craig ; Mr. Macmillan 
now joins them as editor of ‘ Julius Cesar.’ The 
progress of this issue has been somewhat slow, 
the first volume having been published in 1899. 
We understand, however, that several other 
plays are now in hand, and may shortly be 
expected to make their appearance. In his 
introduction Mr. Macmillan, while not pre- 
tending to be able to fix a precise date for 
the play, decides, on what seem to us suf- 
ficient grounds, that it cannot be earlier than 
1598, nor later than 1599. He then devotes 
much space to the consideration of the structure 
of the play as one in which the interest is main- 
tained to the end, notwithstanding that, in the 
death of Czesar, what would at first sight seem 
to be its climax is attained half-way. In point 
of fact the play is a history, and, though tragic, 
is not “ plotted” as a tragedy; it has no chief 
hero, though several heroic characters. These 
characters are elaborately analyzed, and the in- 
troduction ends with full extracts from North's 
translation of Plutarch, from which Shak- 
speare drew nearly all the materials for his 
play. Mr. Macmillan’s notes are full, and he 
has evidently taken infinite pains with them ; 
but to our fancy they savour too much of « 
grammatical commentary to be altogether 
relished by the general. Indeed, we can 
imagine that, like M. Jourdain, who was sur- 
prised to find that he had been talking prose all 
his life, Shakspeare himself might have been 
startled, or at least amused, on being told that 
a zeugma here, an oxymoron there, and an ana- 
coluthon elsewhere had been detected in his 
lines, and that he had freely dealt in hypallage, 
chiasmus, prolepsis, and ‘‘such-like branches 
of learning.” Mr. Macmillan’s work, however, 
is thorough and accurate, and this fourth 
volume may claim an equal place with its pre- 
decessors in what, as we have before said, is 
one of the most desirable of the recent issues of 
Shakspeare’s works. 

The ‘‘Edinburgh Folio” edition of Shake- 
speare’s Works, published by Mr. Grant 
Richards, under the editorship of Mr. W. E. 
Henley, comes on apace. We have now received 
eleven of the forty bi-monthly parts which 
are to complete the work. As we have before 
remarked, in all that relates to the get-up of the 
edition the work is perfection. In the absence 
of all textual notes it is scarcely possible to do 
justice to the editor. We may, however, say 
that in his recension of the text, whether we 
agree with him or not in the result, we find 
evidence throughout of careful consideration of 
all points which have engaged the attention of 
the multitude of commentators who have pre- 
ceded him. The critic will, of course, regret 
that it did not enter into Mr. Henley’s plan to 
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note all departures from the original editions ; 
but the general reader will probably be content 
to place himself in the hands of a man of Mr. 
Henley’s reputation. 

Shakespeare in Tale and Verse. By Lois 
Grosvenor Hufford. (New York, the Macmillan 
Company.)—What the Lambs have done well 
Miss (?) Hufford has essayed to do afresh. 
She has given the stories of fifteen of Shak- 
speare’s plays, employing at times the very words 
of Shakspeare. To the young, and those un- 
familiar with Shakspeare—a class much larger, it 
is to be feared, than is generally supposed—the 
work thus constituted may be of some utility ; 
the educated reader is more disposed to be 
offended with omissions than thankful for what 
is supplied. For such, however, the work is not 
intended. Our author would be more uniform 
as well as more readable if she employed the 
present tense instead of the past. Beginning 
with the usual narrative form ‘‘there was,” 
she finds herself compelled or reduced into 
changing it. Thus after, in ‘The Tempest,’ 
describing how ‘‘a certain King of Naples, 
Alonso by name, was returning to his own 
country,” she depicts to us how Caliban 
**goes to his task of carrying wood.” When 
we are told that Prospero ‘‘spoke very 
harshly to the young man, whereat the 
gentle Miranda plead with her father,”’ we doubt 
whether we are confronted with misprints or 
with eccentric notions of what is English. Spoke 
for spake is now common, but plead for 
pleaded is an undesirable innovation. The 
meaning of obsolete and unusual words is 
given in foot-notes; the classical and literary 
allusions are supplied in notes at the end of the 
volume. As is usual in such cases, superfluous 
information is conveyed, and passages in need 
of explanation are passed over without comment. 
The veriest schoolboy knows that Juno was 
‘*the wife of Jupiter and queen of the gods.” 
When, however, in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ the Duke, 
noting the similarity, amounting almost to 
identity, between Sebastian and Viola disguised 
as Cesario, says :— 

One face, one voice, one habit, and two persons ; 

A natural perspective, that is, and is not, 
a ripe scholar might be thankful for a hint as 
to the meaning of perspective, concerning which, 
however, opinions differ. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


WGHITSUNTIDE has passed without the pro- 
duction ofa single theatrical novelty except one 
unimportant lever de rideau. Never a theatrical 
festival as was and still to a certain extent is 
Easter, it used generally to witness some addi- 
tion to the programmes at the theatres with a 
view to strengthening them for the summer 
competition. Respect of season seems now 
almost a thing of the past, the only period 
still observed being the autumn, which gener- 
ally begins soon after the cessation of summer 
heats. This even is to some extent retarded 
by the extension of summer tours by the more 
important London managements. 


THE revival of ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
arranged in three acts, is now fixed at Her 
Majesty’s for June 3rd. The cast is satis- 
factory, including Mr. Tree as Sir Jolin Falstaff, 
Mrs. Tree and Miss Lily Hanbury as the two 
wives, Miss Lily Brayton as Anne Page, Miss 
Tilbury as Mrs. Quickly, and Mr. Oscar Asche 
as Mr. Ford. Other features are Mr. Gerald 
Lawrence, Fenton; Mr. Fisher White, Shallow; 
Mr. Quartermain, Slender; Mr. Courtice Pounds, 
Sir Hugh Evans; Mr. Henry Kemble, Dr. Caius; 
Mr. Lionel Brough, the Host ; Mr. Allen Thomas, 
Bardolph ; Mr. S. A. Cookson, Nym; Mr. Julian 
L’Estrange, Pistol; and Mr. Perceval Stevens, 
Mr. Page. 


THE writing up to date of ‘ Still Waters Run 
Deep’ as produced at Wyndham’s Theatre can- 
not be regarded as a success, It is easy enough 





to modernize dates, to substitute Wagner for 


Beethoven, and the like. If this is to be done, 
however, the hour of a smart dinner party should 
not be left at six o’clock, nor should the ladies 
of the house be writing sheaves of telegrams to 
guests, who, after all, consist only of three 
youths. Mr. Wyndham’s John Mildmay is 
excellent, but has no characteristically Lancas- 
trian feature. Mrs. Bernard Beere remains 
powerful as Mrs. Sternhold, and Miss Mary 
Moore delightful as Mrs. Mildmay. The Capt. 
Hawksley of Mr. Lewis Waller and Mr. Bishop’s 
Mr. Potter are attractive. 


Tue title of the new play adapted from the 
German of Felix Philippi by Miss Jane Wilson, 
and produced at the Opera - house, Leicester, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, has been changed from 
‘Conscience’ to ‘Mrs. Hamilton’s Silence.’ Its 
story is that of a mother who, in order to shield 
her son, whose guilt has been avowed, holds 
her peace and allows an innocent man to undergo 
two years’ imprisonment. Mrs. Hamilton, the 
mother in question, is played by Mrs. Kendal. 


Miss JANET ACHURCH appeared on the 12th 
inst, at the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, as 
Lady Cicely Waynflete in ‘Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion,’ by Mr. Bernard Shaw. Mr. Char- 
rington was Sir Howard Hallam, and Mr. 
Harold V. Neilson, Captain Brassbound. 


A BENEFIT for Mr. Herman Merivale, the 
author of ‘The White Pilgrim,’ ‘ Forget-me- 
not,’ &c., will take place, by permission of Mr. 
Tree, at Her Majesty’s Theatre on June 12th. 
In this deserved testimonial most of the prin- 
cipal actors of the day will take part. 


R. C. Carton’s one-act comedy, ‘The 
Ninth Waltz,’ has been added to the programme 
at the Garrick Theatre. Mr. Arthur Bour- 
chierand Miss Violet Vanbrugh resume in this 
their original parts. 


On Thursday Mr. Arliss’s new farce, ‘There 
and Back,’ replaced at the Prince of Wales’s 
Mr. Stayton’s ‘President,’ the run of which has 
been shorter than was anticipated. A scene in 
this passes in the public room of a Scotch rail- 
way hotel. 


Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL has secured the 
rights of ‘ Madeline,’ a two-act drama by Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford, produced recently at the 
Collingwood Opera-house, Poughkeepsie, New 
York. 

THE production at Wyndham’s Theatre of Mr. 
Calmour’s ‘Queen of the Roses’ has been post- 
poned till the afternoon of June 13th. 

‘GENTLEMAN JACK,’ @ one-act play by Mr. 
H. W. C. Newte, will on Monday be produced 
before ‘The Little French Milliner’ at the 
Avenue. 


Avcust 28178 is the date fixed for the produc- 
tion at the Haymarket of Capt. Marshall’s 
promised new comedy. 


Miss Ovca NetHersoie has prolonged her 
lease of the Adelphi until July 31st. 








To CorRESPONDENTS.—C. S.—H. A. S.—T. B. S.—J. R. R. 
—F. F. B.—received. 


A. E. H. L.—Many thanks. 
F. H. S.—You misunderstand our point. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
£s. d. 


5 Lines of Pearl... es oe oe - 036 
oe » (Half-Column) .. - 116 0 
AColumn .,. ee oo oo - 330 
A Page 990 


Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lives 4s.,and 8d. per line of 
Pearl type beyond. 

IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE SHOULD 
BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM RULE TO RULE. 
Advertisements across Two Columns, one-third extra beyond the 
space occupied, the first charge being 303. 

JOHN C. FRANCIS, 

The Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S 
LIST. 


———— 


SIR CHARLES WARREN AND 
HIS CRITICS. 


THE FACTS ABOUT SPION KOpP. 


READY ON MONDAY NEXT, WITH A 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, PORTRAIT, AND 
MAP, 


Large crown 8vo, 68. 


SIR CHARLES WARREN 
AND SPION KOP. 


A Vindication, 


By “ DEFENDER.” 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS’ 
JUST PUBLISHED, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


AN ONLOOKER'S 
NOTEBOOK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS.’ 


MORNING POST.—* Mr. Russell’s book contains forty- 
three chapters; the reader will probably not agree with 
him in all, but in all he is entertaining; and a prescription 
of three a day after meals would be an excellent aid to 
cheerfulness and digestion.” 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIKS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MY LORD WINCHENDEN. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE. 
SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A good story, 
delicately rendered, with sympathetic touches which make 
the past seem present...... We are inclined even to prefer it 
> its predecessor as no less delightful and yet more enthral- 
ng.” 


NEW NOVEL BY SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 
JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 6«. 


AN INLAND FERRY. 


By SUSAN CHRISTIAN, 


NICHOLAS HOLBROOK. By Olive 


BIRRELL, Author of ‘ Love in a Mist,’ ‘The Ambition 
of Judith,’ &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PILOT.—‘‘A very fresh and engaging novel......Miss 
Birrell writes with her accustomed charm and quiet 
bumour.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ The book is well written, and the 
principal characters are lifelike...... To the ordinary reader 
the book will prove interesting above the average.” 


A NEW TRAFALGAR: a Tale of the 
Torpedo Fleet. By A.C. CURTIS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.— Mr. Curtis tells his tale well. 
......His story is boldly conceived, and admirably told in 
good forcible lauguage.” 

YORKSHIRE POST.—“ A very striking sea story.....- 
Britain is faced by a combination of the Great Powers and 
has to fight for life. How the fleet did it Mr. Curtis tells 
us. He writes with knowledge, very vividly.” 








London: 
SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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~ FROM DUCKWORTH & CO’S LIST. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—A BOOK FOR BOOK-LOVERS. 
NOW READY. EDITION STRICTLY LIMITED. 


THE BOOK OF THE COURTIER. 


By Count BALDESAR CASTIGLIONE, 
Translated and Annotated by L. E. OPDYCKE, With 71 Portraits and 15 Autographs. 3/, 3s, net. 
The celebrated Italian Classic is here presented in elaborate fashion, newly transloted, and illustrated by 71 Reproductions of Paintings, 
Drawings, Reliefs, and Medals, by Mantegna, Raphael, Titian, Leonardo, Cellini, and others. 
Apply to the Publishers or to your own Bookseller for a full Prospectus. 


wan ©. &. coareeen. | §TATE TRIALS: Political and Social. 
WOODSIDE FARM. 6s. | Selected and Edited by H. L. STEPHEN. 


STANDARD.—“ Penetrating insight and an admirable narrative style. The true With 4 Photogravures. 4 vols, 10s. net (I. and II., 5s. net; III. and IV., ds. net). 
romancer’s toucb, which turns to gold the dust in the wayside, and finds heroes and | 
heroines in the men and women one may meet casually in a drawing-room or an omnibus. | ACADEMY .—‘‘ Most novels are not in the running at all.” 
Margaret is an ingénue of unusual freshness and charm.” | 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Achieves its proper destiny. We read scenes graphically | 
told.,....The authoress is an artist who knows how to enchain our attention.” IN D UCK WORTH’S GREENBACK LIBRARY. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 6s. | Paper, 1s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 
cnn i Te Micddmnsne & CIRG AWD HIS CAMPATONRSS 


real experience. One of the very few books which do really criticize life...... The present a 
year has certainly not produced a better novel.” By VON HEIDENSTAM. [Next week, 


By MAMIE BOWLES. | EL OMBU. By W. H. Hudson, 
SEVEN LADIES AND AN OFFER OF Author of ‘ Nature in Downland,’ ‘ Birds and Man,’ &e. 
MARRIAGE. 3s. 6d. a The atmosphere of the story makes the critical reader sniff 


DAILY CHRONICLE, — Suggestive of Mr. James at his best. Has grealy de- 


Ea ORNING POST—‘‘A charming and unusual story.” | TWENTY = SIX MEN AND A GIRL. 


ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE,.—“ A clever little comedy. Works out very prettily.” 
By MAXIM GORKY. 


SEVEN LADIES AND AN OFFER OF 


MARRIAGE. 3s. 6d. | “THE JOY OF LIFE,” 
| THE ROAD-MENDER. 


| By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, 2s. 6d. net. 
| THE THIRD IMPRESSION IS NOW IN PREPARATION. 




















READY IMMEDIATELY. 


LEA. (The Sequel to “FREDERIQUE.’) By 


MARCEL PREVOST, Author of ‘Les Demi-Viérges,’ translated by ELLEN 
MARRIAGE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





LOVE versus INDEPENDENCE. | 


FREDERIQUE. By Marcel Prevost, Author of HORAE SOLITARIAE. 


‘Les Demi-Viérges.’ Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE. Crown 8vo, 6s. By EDWARD THOMAS. 2s. 6d. net, [Nezt week. 


POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 

MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. beg leave to announce the issue, next week, of the first two volumes—ROSSETTI and REMBRANDT-—// a 
Popular Library of Art planned expressly for the general public. These will be followed very shortly by volumes on DURER and FRED 
WALKER. The Publishers do not hesitate in putting fornard volumes on subjects which, even if handled most convincingly before, are north repeated 
handling from new points of view, and they trust each volume will prove a fresh and stimulating appreciation of the subject it treats, 


Each volume, 16mo, 200 pages. Average number of Illustrations, 45. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d net. 





UNIFORM WITH ‘THE ROAD-MENDER.’ 





1, ROSSETTI. 50 Illustrations. By Ford Madox Hueffer. [End of May. 
2, REMBRANDT. 60 Illustrations. By Auguste Bréal. [End of May. 
3, ALBRECHT DURER. 37 Illustrations. By Lina Eckenstein. [June, 
4,FRED WALKER. 32 Illustrations and Photogravure. By Clementina Black. (June, 
5, MILLET. 35 Illustrations. By Romain Rolland. (July, 


IN PREPARATION. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, CRUIKSHANK, HOGARTH, BOTTICELLI, &c. 





JUST PUBLISHED IN “THE SAINTS” SERIES. 


8, ANTONY of PADUA. By Albert Lepitre. Small crown 8vo, scarlet art vellum, gilt lettered, gold top, 3s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The LESSON of EVOLUTION. By Frederick Wollaston Hutton, F.R.S., Curator of the Museum, Christ Church, New 
ealand, rown Svo, 2s, net. 
A NEW MANUAL OF DRAMATIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
The THEATRE: its Development in France and England, and a History of its Greek and Latin Origins. By Charles 
HASTINGS. With an Introductory Letter by VICTORIEN SARDOU. Authorized Translation by FRANCES A. WELBY. Demy 8vo, 384 pp. 8s. net. 
FOR THE SPRING.—Demy 8vo, 500 pp. 6s. net. 
The COUNTRY MONTH by MONTH. By J. A. Owen (Collaborator in all the Work signed “A Son of the Marshes”) and 
Prof. G. S. BOULGER, F.L.S. F.G.S. A New Edition, complete in One Volume, with Notes by the late LORD LILFORD. 


SECOND EDITION OF AN IMPORTANT BOTANICAL WORK. READY NEXT WEEK. 
“THE elementary handbook,” says Nature, is 


AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, Theoretical and Practical. By John Percival, M.A. F.L.S., Professor of Botany at the 


Dpieultarel College, Wye. With 265 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Second Edition ready next week. 
STANDARD,—* All branches of the subject are very clearly treated, with the help of numerous and excellent illustrations.” 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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The ATHENAUM for May 17 contains Articles on 


“he MASTERY of the PACIFIC. 
ENGLISH BOGK COLLECTORS. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
The ——— of BELGIUM. 
NEW NOVELS:—The Way of Escape; The Lion's Whelp; In the 
Fog; Love never Faileth ; Lazarre ; Sweetheart Manette ; A Lord 
of the Soil: a the Heather. 


RI 
OUR LIBRARY ‘TABLE :—Max O'Rell’s Between Ourselves; The 


Naval Annual; Mr. Lucas on Elia; Lost England ; American Com- 
munities ; Japan and its Trade; A ‘Hundred Years of Irish History ; 
les the Naval Brigade; Old Indian Legends; ony aw Pain's 
—— Reprints; Colonial Polities ; Catalogue 
“Isto NEW BOOKS. 
Scorrisd HISTORY 3O SPANISH DOCUMENTS; The ASTROLOGY 
of CHAUCE VAL EFFICIENCY; ‘ The CALENDAR of 
SHEPHERDS’; ANTHROPOLOGICAL “INACCURACY ; SALE; 
The FOUNTAINE LIBRARY. 
ALso— 
eae GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Britain and the British Seas ; 
“yas Meetings Next Week ; Gos sip. 
FINE ARTS :—Books on Artists: ‘The New Gallery; Mr. Conder’s 
ont Mesos from Rome ; Iseult in Dublin; Sales; Gossi 
MUSIC :—Opera at Covent Garden; The Joachim Quartet ; Miss Fanny 
Davies's Sonata Concert ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—‘ The Finding of Nancy’: Gossip. 


Anthropological Notes; 





oe ATHENAUM for May 10 contains Articles on 


JA , OUR NEW ALLY. 

BRI TSH RULE BEYOND the SEAS. 

The ENGLISH CHRONICLE PLAY. 

The FACTS and IDEALS of ETHICS. 

a NOVELS :—Woodside Farm; The Rescue; The Great ‘‘ Push” 
xperiment ; Michael Ferrier ; ‘Gin of the Multitude. 

sPeits one PASTIMES. 

TRANSLATI 

OUR  PRARY TABLE :—China and the Powers; Little Memoirs of 

the Nineteenth Century; Hood’s Serious Poems ; Mr. Baten, 

France; Historical Annual of Canada; The Empire of Rabah 

German Im rialism; Modern European Elections. 


LIST of NEW oa 
RTE; CORONA’ TION RECORDS; SPENSER'S 
THRO OPOLOGICAL INACCURACY ; 
SALES; NAVAL EFFICIENC cY. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Books on Birds; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—The grin Academy; Art at the Wolverhampton 
Exhibition ; Sales ; Gossip 
gee id: : — London Musical Festival; Gossip; Performances Next 
DRAMA :— The President’; ‘Sapho’; ‘The Lady from the Sea’; ‘The 
Gay Lord Quex’; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ZUM for May 3 contains Articles on 


PROF. HUME BROWN’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
MAETERLINCK in jet ie ENGLISH. 
A 


A COMPANION to ENGLISH MEDLEVAL HISTORY. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Story of a Mother; Nicholas Holbrook ; Shack- 
lett; With Hoops of Steel; The Expatriates; An Industrious 
Chevalier ; The } aged ofa Shipyard; Nat Harlowe, Mountebank. 

NAVAL LITERATUR 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—The Romance and Comedy of Parliament ; 
Napoleon ; The Kiss and its History; The Development of Cabinet 
Government in England; An Indian Memoir; Stevensoniana ; 


and W. L. BOWLES; A TEXT-CORRECTION in 
CHAUCER; The HENRY WHITE LIBRARY. 
1so— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—James Watt ; 
ings Next Week ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS: — Architectural Literature; The Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours ; The French Gallery ; Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Joachim ogg London Musical Festival ; Gossip ; Per- 
formances Next We 
DRAMA :— Faust’; ‘Caste 


Norfolk Natural History; Societies; Meet- 


‘Kiartan the Icelander ’; ‘Jean’; Gossip. 


THE ATHENAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICK THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN Cc. FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &c.), 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,450,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


RPes's COCOA, 








Grateful—Comforting. 


Prepared from the finest 
selected Cocoa, with the 
natural oil preserved. It 
is far and away the most 
nutritious beverage you 
can take for breakfast 
and supper. 


Prs's COCOA. 
KPPs's COCOA. 


EPPs's COCOA. 





DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, — > 
And INDIGEST: 


And Safest Aperient for Delicate Gonstitatio 
He pe Children, and Infan' = 





THIRTEENTH 


With LATEST PORTRAIT. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE CORONATION ODE. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
SIR LEWIS MORRIS. 


THOUSAND. 





Crown 8vo, 63. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LiMiTED, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





“O UR 


In demy 4to, half-cloth, price 5s. net. 


BATTALION.” 


Entirely Written and [llustrated by L. RAVEN-HILL. 


An original Volume, dealing humorously with the Modern Volunteer, 


Containing upwards of 70 Original Illustrations, of which many are Full-Page and 
several are Double-Page. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ ON MONDAY, 26th. 





London : ‘ PUNCH’ Office, 10, Bouverie Street, E.C, 





Church—Reunion). 


“A clever and suggestive book.”—Guardian, 
Yotts Guardian, 


A STUDY OF MODERN ANGLICANISM. 


By the Rev. GORDON MILBURN, M.A., Lecturer in Moral Philosophy, Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 38, 6d, 


Part I. NOTES on CHURCH PARTIES (High Church, Low Church, Broad Church), 
Part II. The THEORY of ANGLICANISM (The Church—The Catholic Church—A National Church—A Comprehensive 


‘*It is a first step in a direction in which good ought to be possible.”— 
‘*His general view of the future of Christendom is a vision of many communions, for the most part 
delimited by national boundaries, working their way from wisdom to wisdom as these several forces correct one another's 
influence, strengthened with an abiding sense of fallibility that is never afraid to correct and better the past.”— Academy, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LimitEpD, London. 








B. H. BLACKWELL, 
OXFORD. 


—»—— 
JUST PUBLISHED, THIRD REVISED EDITION OF 


A STUDENT’S MANDAL of ENG- 


LISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By DUDLEY 
JULIUS MEDLEY, M.A., Professor of History in the 
University of Glasgow. Large crown 8vo, xxvii and 
644 pages, 10s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES OF THE FIRST AND 
SECOND EDITIONS. 


“The book is at once ad in full of facts, and 
sober in eee eee .Ey come is extremely orderly and extremely 
compact....’‘The author deserves recognition for having produced a 
very full anda very intelligent volume.”— Times. 

“The book has grown....and is now a very stout volume. But it 
remains one volume, not two, and this fact is a very great commenda- 
tion to those who use it for purposes of study. They will find no book 
at. once so compact and so up to date.” —Guardian. 

“Not often does = aoe - book oe so full of facts and judicious 
deductions therefro a line, scarcely a word, is wasted. Every 
page is filled with weii-<baeained material.’ 





Political Science Quarterly. 

‘The work is not only careful and conscientious, but it is probably 
the most complete and thorough handbook of English constitutional 
history now available.”—Law Quarterly Review. 

“Far more useful than any text-book that has yet come into our 
hands. It is quite obvious....that a book of this calibre and these 
dimensions is needed for use in public schools and universities.” , 
Spea er. 


«« Wherever we open the book we find conciseness and accuracy.’ 
Oxford Magazine. 


The WAR of the POLISH SUCCES- 
SION. By H.R.H. THE:;CROWN PRINCE OF SIAM. 
Pp. 73, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Has an interest that is almost unique.’’—Guardia 
“A lucid statement of the causes which brought ‘about the war of 
17; 33-35.’ ’—Spectator. 
‘ Pleasantly and well written.”— Birmingham Gazette. 
“ Clear, concise, and useful.”—Daily Chronicle. 


TENTAMINA. ESSAYS in TRANS- 


LATION into GREEK and LATIN ey By DAVID 
SLATER, M.A. Crown 8vo, boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

f i into Latin and Greek verse which we 
think can hold their own with others....They are scholarly and poeti- 
cal. The book deserves a Vesa upon a ‘scholar’s shelves "— Literature. 

‘The passages are well chosen, and the renderings almost invariab! 
attain a high level....We can ‘commend Mr. —— bcok to old- 
fashioned schola's, quibus sunt talia cure.” —Guardia 

‘ The author may well claim to rank with the distinguished among 
modern composers.” — Atheneum. 

“Classical scholars will enjoy its rare accomplishment in an art of 
no small refinement.”— Scotsman. 








MAGNESIA, 


DINNEFORD’S 


London: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO, 





DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE. 


—_——>— 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


AESCHYLUS.—The PROMETHEUS 
BOUND of AESCHYLUS. Rendered into 
English Verse, with Introduction and Notes, 
by EDWYN ROBERT BEVAN,. Small 4to, 
pp. xl-90, boards, uncut, 5s. net, 


The MABINOGION of the RED 
BOOK of HERGEST, Welsh Medieval 
Romances, translated into English by Lady 
CHARLOTTE GUEST. Re-edited, with Notes 
on the Origin and Date of the Stories, by 
ALFRED NUTT. With Title-Page in Red 
and Black and Frontispiece by Norman Ault, 
16mo (Temple Classics format), pp. xiv- 
363, cloth, top gilt, 2s.6d, net; or in lambskin, 
38. 6d. net. 

*,* This is the first Cheap Edition of the Mabinogion, 


the finest collection extant of the medieval romance, and 
one of the half-a-dozen finest story-books in all literature. 


The RUIN of EDUCATION in 
IRELAND and the IRISH FANAR. By F. 
HUGH O’DONNELL, M.A. Evidence laid 
before the Royal Commission on University 
Education in Ireland, and Comments thereon. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xxx-202 cloth, uncut, net 5s. 


—_ News. ie yd passionate protest of an Irish Roman 
Catholic of the Roman Catholic 
aa and eee mr the lay education of the Irish 
peop’ 

Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ Mr. O’Donnell has, strange to say, beet 
virtually refused leave to give evidence before the Royal 
Geunaiiaten on University Education in Ireland, but we are 
the gainer by being enabled to read here what ‘might not, 
had he been more fortunate, have been accessible in a Blue- 
book for months. There is much obvious truth in his cot- 
tentions regarding the crushing out of a lay teaching profes- 
sion by cheap and Finefiicient clerical labour.” 
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THE 
SEALS OF OFFICE 


OF 


SIR WALTER RALEGH 


As Governor of Virginia, 1584; Warden of the Stannaries of 
Cornwall and Devon, 1585; and Governor of Jersey, 1600; 
and his own Family Seal, 


ORIGINAL 


ARE TO BE 


PRESENTED to the TRUSTEES of the BRITISH MUSEUM 


On behalf of a BODY of SUBSCRIBERS, to whom will be issued 
2,000 Sets of Electrotypes in Facsimile, at the price of 


ONE GUINEA THE SET. 


The Originals will be handed over to the Nation on completion of 
the issue, and every Subscriber’s Name will be included in the List of 
Donors. Each Set will be numbered, and only 2,000 will be issued. 


Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B. F.R.S. F.S.A., writes :— 


“ By all means put me down as a subscriber 
for a set of the Ralegh Seal Electrotypes. I 
admire your scheme as being both ingenious 
and patriotic.” 





THE SEALS ARE ON VIEW AT 


MESSRS. CRICHTON BROS, 
22, OLD BOND STREET, W,, 


TO WHOM ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE SENT. 





SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


Please add my name to the List of Subscribers for...... set 


Electrotypes of the Sir Walter Ralegh Seals. I enclose...... guinea 


Name (and Title) ..........000006 


EL ee | ere 


MESSRS. DENT'S LIST. 
DENT’S COUNTY GUIDES. 
THE 


LAKE COUNTIES. 


By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, 


With 10 Special Articles on the Natural History and Sports 
of the Counties by well-known Authorities on the District. 
Illustrations by Cuthbert Rigby, and Maps. 

Feap. 8vo (pocketable), 4s. 6d. net. (Write for particulars. 

Of the First Volume of ‘‘DENT’S COUNTY GUIDES” 
the ATHENZUM wrote:—‘ Their plan seems to us ap 
excellent one, and should produce a kind of volume decidedly 
superior to the ordinary run of handbooks. After a wide 
and practical experience of guide-books for nearly forty 
years, we have no hesitation in saying that this is the best 
of its size (350 pp.) that we have as yet seen. It is a book 
that the general antiquary or lover of nature, as well as the 
county resident, will delight to have on their shelves.” 


OTHER GUIDES NOW READY. 
SURREY. By Walter Jerrold. 
NORFOLK. By W. A. Dutt. 
HAMPSHIRE, with ISLE of WIGHT. By 
G. A. B. DEWAR. 
“ MEDIEVAL TOWNS.”—New Volumes. 


Cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 5s. 6d. net. 
List post free. 


CAIRO. 


By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


With Illustrations by J. A. Symington, and from Drawings 
(c. 1830) by O. B. Carter and Robert Hay. 


CHARTRES. 


By CECIL HEADLAM. 
Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 


RECREATIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS. 


By MANY WELL-KNOWN WRITERS. 5s. net. 
‘* Very pleasant and readable is this selection from the 
lighter articles which have appeared from time to time in 
the Saturday Keview.”—Globe. 


TWU CORUNATION BOUKS, 
THE BAIRN’S CORONATION BOOK, 


Coloured Illustrations by CHARLES ROBINSON. 1s. 3d. net. 
**So good that any child who cannot see the procession 
itself need not necessarily be disappointed.”—Scotsman, 


IMPERIAL LONDON. 
By A. H. BEAVAN, 
With 60 Illustrations by HANSLIP FLETCHER. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘* With a more interesting, more comprehensive work on 
modern London it has never been our good fortune to 
meet.”— Graphic. 


A PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
By ALEX HILL, M.A. M.D. 


With numerous Diagrams, 1s. net. 

















‘*T have not met with any small book which, in a limited 
compass, conveys a better idea of the science of life.” 
Dr. ANDREW WILSON in the Daily Chronicle, 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


DESIDERIO: 


An Episode in the Renaissance. 
By EDMUND G. GARDNER. 4s, 6d. net. 
** A very beautiful piece of work.” —Spectator, 


WILL 0’ THE WISP. 


By JOHN GARRETT LEIGH. 4s, 6d. net. 
New “TEMPLE CLASSICS.” 


Pocket Volumes, Photogravure Frontispieces, 250 volumes,. 

cloth, ls. 6d. net; lambskin leather, 2s. net. (See List.) 
KINGSLEY’S WESTWARD HO! 2 vols. (Immediately). 
—CARLYLE’S PAST and PRESENT. Kdited by 
OuipHaNT SMEATON, M.A. — MALTHKW ARNOLD'S 
POEMS (IL.). Edited by Buxton Forman. 














THE JOURNAL FOR NATURE-LOVERS. 


“The Country.” 


Monthly. Profusely illustrated, 6d net. 
‘* Appeals to all who have a love of Nature and an appre- 
ciation of the charms of rural life.”—Pali Mali Gazette. 








*,* CATALOGUE AND LISTS POST FREE. 








J. M. DENT & CO, Bedford Street, London. 
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“It is an indispensable condition for a lexicon that it should be 
in one volume.”—Mark Parrison. 
2,348 Pages and 5,000 Illustrations. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


REVISED THROUGHOUT, WITH A NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 
25,000 ADDITIONAL WORDS, PHRASES, AND DEFINITIONS. 


A SELECTION OF OPINIONS ON THE NEW EDITION. 
Dr. J. A. H. MURRAY, Editor of the ‘Oxford English Dictionary.’ The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. 





“Tn this its latest form, and with its large Supplement | 


“The reputation of the original work is too long and too 


and numerous appendices, it is a wonderful volume, which well 
maintains its ground against all rivals on its own lines. The 
“ definitions,’ or more properly ‘explanations of meaning,’ in 
“ Webster’ have always struck me as particularly terse and 


well put ; and it is hard to see how anyth’ng better could be | 


done within the limits.” 


Prof. JOSEPH WRIGHT, D.C.L. LL.D., Professor of Comparative | 


Philology at Oxford, and Editor of the ‘English Dialect 
Dictionary.’ 
“The new edition of Webster’s ‘ International Dictionary 
is undoubtedly the most useful and reliable work of its kind 


’ 


in any country. No one who has no: examined the work | 


carefully would believe that such a vast amount of lexico- 
graphical information could possibly be found within so small 
4 compass.” 

Mr. JUSTICE JEUNE, K.C.B. 

“Tam really lost in admiration at its accuracy and com- 
pleteness. I have been testing it by examination of a good 
many legal, nautical, and mercantile terms, and have in every 
instance found a treatise in miniature. It will be of the 
greatest use to me.” 

Mr. JUSTICE LAWRANCE. 


“It is a work of the highest authority in our Courts, and 
always referred to in cases of doubt.” 


Prof. A. H. SAYCE, LL.D. D.D., Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 
“Tt is indeed a marvellous work; it is difficult to conceive 
-of a dictionary more exhaustive and complete.” 


firmly established to require any eulogy, and I am filled with 
admiration at the amount of skill, patience, and labour that 
must have been employed in bringing it up to its present 
level. It would be difficu't, I should think, to find more 
information in any single volume, and it is a wonderful instance 
of the co-operation in literary labour which is such a character- 
istic feature of our time.” 


Mr. A. H. HAWKINS (“Anthony Hope”). 

*‘¢ Webster’ is an old friend of mine. I have used it for 
_years, and always with satisfaction. It is thorough and scholarly, 
without being overburdened or cumbersome. The Supplement 
appears very adequate wherever I have tested it, and forms a 
‘very useful addition to the main work, bringing it thoroughly 
| up to date.” 


| The Rev. Dr. WOOD, Head Master of Harrow. 

| “T have always thought very highly of its merits. Indeed, 
I consider it to be far the most accurate English dictionary in 

|existence, and much more reliable than the ‘Century.’ Of 

| course, the monumental work of Dr. Murray stands by itself 

in a category apart, but, for a complete work, and for daily and 

hourly reference, ‘Webster’ seems to me unrivalled.” 


| The Rev. Dr. GOW, Head Master of Westminster. 

“ As I turn over the leaves and consider the amount of 
thought and of various labour that must have been expended 
on this extraordinary book, I cannot but think it at least as 
remarkable as the Pyramids or the Coliseum.” 





WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD IN THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM, IN THE POSTAL 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENTS OF THE 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH AND OF NEW ZEALAND, AND IN THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 





Price, strongly bound in sheepskin, £2 net; or in cloth, 30s. net. 





FULL PROSPECTUS, with SPECIMEN PAGES, sent on application to 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0. 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Jon» C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.0. 
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